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WITHOUT  GLOVES 

Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

The  Town  That  Needs  Another  Store 

Within  the  last  fortnight  we  were  visited  by  a 
delegation  representing  a  town  of  some  60,000.  This 
delegation,  which  consisted  of  a  high  executive  of  the 
community’s  leading  industry,  one  of  the  prominent 
bankers  and  the  leading  department  store  man, 
brought  us  a  problem  which  has  been  provocative  of 
much  thought. 

In  a  word,  they  came  because  they  wanted  another 
department  store  in  their  city. 

The  first  reaction  well  may  be  surprise  that  the 
leading  merchant  came  asking  help  to  secure  more 
competition  for  his  own  store.  Rather  an  unusual  situ¬ 
ation  and  an  unusual  retailer  because  he  realizes 
that  another  department  store,  a  little  more  compe¬ 
tition  for  him,  probably  would  make  business  better. 
He  is  convinced  that  another  strong  department  store 
would  strengthen  the  shopping  district  and  would 
help  to  prevent  a  good  deal  of  consumer  money  from 
leaving  toMm. 

It  was  refreshing  also  to  find  a  great  manufacturer 
who  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  community  to 
bother  himself  about  its  retail  trade.  His  industry 
markets  its  product  outside  of  the  town.  Better  retail' 
conditions  will  not  affect  his  sales  or  his  profits.  Too 
frequently,  under  such  conditions,  manufacturers 
have  made  the  mistake  of  believing  it  was  against 
their  best  interests  to  see  their  towns  progress.  It 


has  meant  higher  taxes  and  frequently  competition 
for  labor  which  has  resulted  in  increased  cost  of 
manufacture. 

Not  so  in  this  case.  Here  were  the  three,  manufao 
turer,  banker  and  retailer,  all  intent  upon  getting  that 
additional  department  store.  A  fine  spirit  surely! 

Why  did  they  want  another  department  store? 

Because  -they  said  their  town  had  much  to  be 
proud  of,  good  schools,  good  streets,  sanitary  system, 
water  supply,  parks,  two  colleges,  a  number  of  good 
country  clubs.  “But”,  they  said,  “we  feel  that  oar 
retail  community  has  not  kept  pace  with  these  other 
developments.  A  good  share  of  the  millions  in  our  in. 
dustrial  payrolls  is  escaping  to  other  centers.  We 
want  to  be  as  proud  of  our  retail  community  as  we  are 
of  other  things.  And  if  we  can  build  our  retail  di» 
trict  satisfactorily  it  will  mean  increased  ratablm 
from  which  we  can  raise  more  tax  money  so  that  we 
can  afford  other  improvements  as  the  need  for  them 
arises.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  town  gets  the  store  it  wants. 

On  the  mere  showing  of  the  interest  these  three 
prominent  men  have  displayed  it  must  be  the  Icind 
of  town  in  which  it  would  be  a  real  satisfaction  to  do 
business. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  growing  tiresome,  we  venture  to 
repeat  that  a  retail  store  is  an  intensely  local  thing. 
The  merchant  throws  in  his  lot  with  his  community. 
His  investment  is  there.  He  cannot  readily  follow 
prosperity  by  going  from  one  section  to  another.  He 
must  stick  writh  the  town  and  take  the  good  and  the 
bad.  He  cannot  prosper  unless  his  town  prospen 
Therefore  it  is  the  truest  business  wisdom  for  the 
retailer  to  take  part  in  everything  which  has  for  iti 
object  the  building  of  a  better  towm. 

As  the  community  grows  and  prospers,  so  will  hit 
business. 

The  retailer  should  always  be  in  the  forefront  of 
the  parade  of  progress  and  time  spent  in  civic  activi¬ 
ties  should  not  be  regarded  as  time  lost,  or  as  sacrifice, 
but  as  the  soundest  possible  investment. 

Discount  Clubs 

Every  now  and  then  someone  gets  a  clever  idea  bj 
which  he  can  advance  his  own  interests  if  onlf 
enough  retail  stores  can  be  induced  to  allow  a  10  p» 
cent  discount  on  all  sales  to  certain  individuals  wh» 
shall  be  regarded  as  members  of  a  specially  privilegel 
group. 

It  doesn’t  much  matter  what  the  alleged  cause  in*J 
be  to  set  these  particular  individuals  apart  as  folki 
to  whom  retailers  are  expected  to  give  preferential 
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i  treatment — at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  their  : 

H  Sometimes  the  discount  privilege  may  be  based 
I  y  upon  the  assumption  that  the  customer’s  parents  once 
®  knew  someone  who  was  on  speaking  terms  with  a  man 
,  |i  who  enlisted  in  the  army  or  the  navy  or  it  may  be 
1  that  only  those  who  live  next  door  to  policemen  are 
1  to  receive  the  discounts.  Anything  will  serve. 

I  No  matter  what  the  pretext  on  which  the  discounts 
1  claimed  the  whole  thing  is  bad. 

’  P  If  there  is  one  place  where  every  man  and  woman, 

I  regardless  of  color,  creed,  political  affiliations  or  any- 
.  I  thing  else  should  have  uniform  treatment  it  is  in  a 
P  retail  store — or,  indeed,  wherever  folks  exchange 
^  money  for  merchandise  or  services. 

^  ^  One  customer’s  money  is  as  good  as  another’s  and 

^  H  it  should  buy  just  as  much  as  another’s. 

p  There  has  been  quite  a  stir  about  discount  clubs 
H  recently.  Everybody  has  heard  about  the  clubs 
then  g  formed  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  have  been  coloniz- 
l  ing  in  cities  all  over  the  country.  They  are  just  one 
irantig  example  of  the  mixture  of  cupidity  and  economic 
three  ^  ignorance  which  make  such  schemes  possible.  The 
ignorance  is  the  public’s  and  the  cupidity  belongs  to 
,  |B  the  fellow,  retailer  or  manufacturer,  who  thinks  he 
H  can  grab  a  lot  more  business  and  profit  by  falling  for 
B  the  scheme  and  granting  discounts, 
lue  to  9  How  simple  it  all  wo^d  be  if  we  could  just  recog* 
thing  B  niae  that  there  are  certain  inevitable  costs  which 
unity.  B  i°tut  be  paid  for  distribution  and  these  costs  have 
follow  %  fairly  well  standardized  by  competitive  effort, 
iu  If,  for  example,  it  were  possible  for  someone  to  set 
system  in  competition  with  the  established 
id  the  g  stores  by  which  it  were  possible  to  distribute  at  ten 
MpeiiM  percent  less  cost,  that  certainly  would  be  done  and 
or  the  I  make  the  everlasting  fortune  of  the  man  who 

for  iti  I  isn't  being  done  because  no  one  knows 

■  how  to  do  it. 

,  B  The  miracle  men  in  distribution  who  pretend  that 
dll  hii9  savings  can  be  made  by  getting  groups  pledged 
to  buy  at  certain  stores  and  having  the  merchants 
■ont  back  ten  percent  in  discounts  are  dealing  with  an 

actm  economically  ignorant  public. 

.£  Perhaps  even  the  promoters  do  not  realize  that  if 

'  ^  their  schemes  are  developed  it  will  be  only  a  matter 

■  of  time  until  they  grow  their  own  costs  which,  based 
B  upon  other  experience,  wiU  not  be  lower  than  those 
B  of  the  established  system  which  has  been  the  out* 
fl  growth  of  centuries  of  competitive  effort  and  con* 

,  B  stantly  is  scrutinized  by  expert  eyes  for  possible  econ* 
I|B  omical  revision. 

if  only*^  On  the  other  hand,  not  much  can  be  said  for  those 
10  I  opportunists  in  retail  trade  who  having  determined 
als  wbiy  h  costs  to  distribute  merchandise  through  their 
ivilegsiPi  *^°'’**  ™uke  their  prices  on  that  basis  to  their  regular 
^  trade  and  then  are  always  eagerly  accepting  some 
P  unholy  secret  alliance  with  this  or  that  group  who 
ise  are  to  have  preferential  treatment  in  the  form  of  a 

discount. 


Where  is  the  retail  store  which  is  operated  at  a 


net  profit  great  enough  to  aUow  any  ten  percent,  or 
even  five  percent,  to  be  given  back  to  favored  cus¬ 
tomers? 

When  a  discount  is  aUowed  it  wipes  out  more  than 
the  profit  on  the  immediate  sale  and  ultimately  must 
come  from  the  pockets  of  other  classes  of  trade. 


One  of  the  most  recent  discount  schemes  has  been 
propogated  with  the  approval  of  certain  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  was  originated  by  an  advertising  agency 
which  represents  a  number  of  gingham  manufac¬ 
turers.  Under  it  girls  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  are  to  be  encouraged  to  form  ’‘gingham 
clubs”  and  retailers  are  urged  to  allow  a  discount  of 
ten  percent  on  their  purchases  of  gingham. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  increase  the  use  of 
gingham  but  from  the  retailer’s  angle  we  see  several 
objections. 

First,  a  discount  to  one  customer  at  the  expense 
of  another  is  unmoral,  imeconomic  and  generally 
undesirable. 

Secondly,  we  doubt  that  such  a  discount  will  popu¬ 
larize  gingham.  Unless  those  influences  which  make 
the  mode  indicate  gingham,  that  fabric  will  not  come 
in  strongly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  gingham  is  to  be 
the  mode  it  will  not  require  discounts  to  move  such 
material. 

Thirdly,  even  if  this  scheme  should  create  a  large 
demand  for  gingham,  it  wiU  not  do  the  retailer  any 
good  if  he  has  to  aUow  discounts  which  more  than 
wipe  out  any  possible  profit  which  such  fabrics  might 
carry. 

And  if  that  is  not  enough,  let  us  say  that  if  the 
gingham  manufacturers  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
efficacy  of  discounts  at  retail,  they  might  stand  the 
cost  of  the  discounts  themselves. 


The  Chance  to  Give  a  Little  Backl 

What  is  wrong  with  the  retail  business? 

Why  is  it  that  men  who  have  lived  their  lives  in 
this  great  business,  who  have  won  fortunes  from  their 
stores  and  brought  the  lives  of  their  families  to  rich 
fruition  through  this  trade,  cannot  see  the  tremend¬ 
ous  possibilities  open  to  them  to  lift  up  and  ennoble 
their  own  profession? 

Retailing  is  an  exceedingly  human  business. 

It  requires  knowledge  of  human  nature  on  both 
sides  of  the  counter. 

It  touches  very  closely  the  life  of.  every  community. 

The  retail  store  is  as  much  an  institution  as  the 
court,  the  school,  the  church,  the  library  or  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Without  the  store  the  community  would  not  be 
possible. 

Just  as  without  the  community  the  store  would 
be  futile. 

No  one  can  measure  the  educational  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  of  the  retail  stores. 

If  life  is  to  go  forward  and  civilization’s  purpose 
is  to  imfold  an<i  expand  along  consistently  better 
lines,  it  is  highly  important  that  so  active  a  factor 
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as  the  store  shall  be  enlisted  in  that  advance. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  merchants  who  love 
their  business  for  more  than  the  profit  in  it.  The 
profit  is  good  and  necessary.  It  needs  no  apology. 
But  he  who  gets  from  his  business  nothing  better 

than  profit  is  getting  a  poor  return. 

^  ^  •  #  #  #  * 

The  thoughts  expressed  here  are  not  revolutionary. 

Neither  are  they  too  idealistic  to  find  understand¬ 
ing  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  retail  trade. 

And  .yet  it  is  strange  that  no  merchant  who  has 
made  his  fortune  through  the  retail  business  ever 
has  given  any  substantial  portion  of  that  fortune 
back  to  his  own  profession. 

Merchants,  unfortunately  like  other  folks,  have  to 
pass  on  and  when  they  do  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
that  their  wills  have  left  generous  provisions  for 
benevolent  organisations,  for  art  museums,  for  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  for  all  the  rather  usual  forms  of 
bequests.  Where,  however,  has  there  ever  been  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  men  have  given  a  single  thought  to 
the  great  trade  which  gave  them  so  much? 

Perhaps  it  is  lack  of  imagination  which  leads  mer¬ 
chants  to  foUow  the  beaten  path  in  disposing  of  large 
fortunes. 

Perhaps  they  still  are  thinking  of  retailing  only  as 
a  field  of  privilege — privilege  to  win  in  the  face  of 
the  sharpest  competition  and  no  thanks  to  anybody 
foy  their  hard-wrung  success. 

And  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  some  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  whose  situation  permits  him  to  make  free  use 
of  his  fortune  does  not  recognize  the  possibilities  to 
win  a  deathless  name  in  a  developing  field  by  endow¬ 
ing  a  great  foundation  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
studying  and  teaching  advanced  methods  in  retail 
distribution. 

Retailers  usually  are  shrewd  buyers. 

But  not  one  has  been  shrewd  enough  in  his  effort 
to  buy  remembrance  to  recognize  that  in  the  ordinary 
fields  of  public  benefaction  he  is  likely  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  by  the  Rockefellers,  the  Came- 
gies,  the  Sages  and  others  of  much  greater  wealth. 

There  is  so  much  that  could  be  done  in  the  retail 
worl4  to  benefit  miUions  of  consumers  for  all  time 
and  to  make  the  lot  of  those  engaged  in  the  retail 
craft  better  in  so  many  ways. 

For  a  comparatively  modest  sum  as  great  fortunes 
go,  there  is  ^e  chance  for  a  retail  merchant  to  pur¬ 
chase  immortality  and  to  point  the  way  to  others  in 
his  craft  to  make  possible  a  much  more  practical 
form  of  public  benefaction  than  has  been  done  with 
many  contributed  millions  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Why  not  a  great  Retail  Foundation  along  the  lines 
proposed  several  years  ago  by  F.  W.  Aldred? 

Such  a  Foundation  woiUd  be  the  custodian  of  funds 
which  could  be  used  to  encourage  practical  research 
work  in  this  great  and  complex  field  of  distribution, 
to  reward  those  who  have  produced  the  most  valuable 
new  ideas,  to  supply  the  wherewithal  upon  which 
specialized  schools  might  be  operated,  to  advance  in 
every  conceivable  way  the  tremendously  important 
task  of  distribution. 


The  retail  business  has  been  a  great  field  for  many 
merchant  families  in  the  United  States. 

From  it  they  have  drawn  ease  and  independence 
for  many  generations,  culture  and  power. 

Much  of  their  success  has  been  due  to  their  own 
efforts,  or  the  efforts  of  their  direct  progenitors,  bat 
much  also  has  been  given  them — given  by  the  ove^ 
whelming  fact  of  the  daily  needs  of  a  prosperooi 
people  and  by  the  patient  working  out  of  ideas  and 
methods  and  ideals  by  a  long  list  of  unnamed  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  preceded  them. 

Is  it  not  on  attractive  prospect — the  opportunity  to 
give  something  hack? 

We  aU  should  feel  proud  of  the  great  publio 
spirited  bequests  of  retailers  to  charities  and  l^nero- 
lences,  to  art  museums  and  other  institutions  and 
causes  to  which  wealthy  men  ordinarily  give  funds. 

Keep  that  up,  by  all  means!  Rob  no  worthy  cause. 

But  why  not  an  occasional  backward  look  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  what  the  retail  trade  has  done  for  us  and 
a  determination  to  give  a  little  back  to  that  trade? 


About  Our  Warning 

One  of  our  members  has  written  to  say  that  he  was 
in  the  very  act  of  reading  our  little  “Warning  About 
Chain  Propositions”  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulu- 
TIN  when  a  letter  was  handed  him  from  an  outfit  in  a 
metropolitan  center  saying  the  writers  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  a  prominent  banker  to  learn  whether  his 
store  was  for  sale,  etc. 

There  followed  the  usual  request  for  figures  on  the 
sales  and  net  profit,  etc.,  for  each  of  the  five  precedinf 
years. 

Because  of  the  warning  in  The  Bulletin  this 
member  wrote  and  asked  us  to  find  out  whether  the 
concern  which  had  sent  the  letter  was  responsible. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  firm  in  question  had 
an  unfavorable  record. 

That  is  the  story.  Everybody  who  has  heard  talk 
of  the  possibilities  in  department  store  chain  develop¬ 
ment  and  hasn’t  anything  else  to  do  is  willing  to  take 
a  chance  at  the  expense  of  such  retailers  as  are  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  listen. 

Don’t  listen  to  anyone  until  you  know  who  he  ii, 
what  he  represents  and  how  much  he  can  contribute 
to  a  successful  enterprise. 

Don’t  accept  stock  for  your  business  until  you  an 
convinced  the  stock  will  be  made  worth  while. 

And  that  requires  capital  and  willingness  to  use  it 
and  intelligence  and  experience  to  know  how  to  use  it 

We  say  this  because  we  know  something  of  some 
of  the  propositions  that  are  being  made. 

Strange  to  say,  we  are  informed  that  form  letterii 
sent  in  some  cases  with  only  mimeographed  signa¬ 
tures  from  parties  unknown  to  retailers,  asking  for 
intimate  business  information  as  the  forerunner  to 
a  proposition  to  take  over  their  stores  have  met  with 
as  hi^  as  33  1/3  percent  response. 
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Joint  Operation  of  Expense  Control 

President  Hudson  Believes  It  Undesirable  to  Fix  Whole 
Responsibility  Either  on  Store  Manager  or  Controller 

Address  by  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  O’NeiU  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 

and  Controllers’  Congress 


1  CANNOT  address  myself 
to  the  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  joint  con¬ 
trol  of  expense  by  store  man¬ 
ager  and  controller  without 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  Mr. 

Mazur  for  his  wonderful 
contribution  to  the  science  of 
distribution  in  his  work  “The 
Principles  of  Organization 
Applied  to  Modem  Retail¬ 
ing”  and  to  refer  specifically 
to  Chapter  8  "Expense  Con¬ 
trol,”  in  which  he  builds  up 
a  very  important  theory  for 
lodging  the  responsibility  of 
expense  control  with  the 
store  controller. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  agree 
in  whole  with  Mr.  Mazur’s 
conclusions,  although  his  reasoning  is  logical  and  con¬ 
structive.  My  principal  objection  to  placing  this  im¬ 
portant  function  entirely  in  the  controller’s  hwd  is  that 
you  make  the  controller  an  operating  official.  My  con¬ 
ception  is  that  the  controller  should  function  in  the 
rjxording  of  past  history  and  the  statistical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  current  operation  through  a  complete  record  of 
sales  information,  expense  information,  merchandise 
information  and  financial  data,  including  profit  and  loss. 
This  report  should  be  created  by  the  controller  and 
passed  on  to  the  responsible  divisions  of  management 
with  comments  as  to  their  effect  upon  ultimate  profit 
and  loss  but  without  personal  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
or  otherwise,  of  the  point  at  issue. 

Controller  An  Interpreter 

To  assume  that  the  controller  is  capable  of  complete 
responsibility  for  store  expense  would  be  to  assume 
that  he  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  personnel,  of  buy¬ 
ing  costs,  of  delivery  costs,  the  problem  of  packing  costs, 
of  selling  costs  and  of  promotion ;  the  cost  of  promotion 
of  special  sales  effort,  the  gross  margin  received  on  the 
goods  so  sold,  and  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  good  will 
of  the  store  and  on  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

To  successfully  combine  all  these  functions,  we  would 
have  to  have  a  new  race  of  supermen  as  controllers. 

I^t  us  consider  some  of  the,  fundamental  reasons 
^inst  the  complete  responsibility  for  expense  control 
lodging  with  the  store  manager. 

The  problems  of  service  operation  of  a  modem  de¬ 
partment  store  are  very  numerous  and  usually  very 
urgent  and  the  successful  operation  of  the  store  de¬ 
mands  that  they  be  solved  correctly  and  their  correct 
wlution  is  entirely  the  obligation  of  the  store  manager. 
Let  us  examine  the  great  diversity  of  these  problems ; 


Today,  it  may  be  a  delivery 
matter  of  vital  importance  in¬ 
volving  perhaps  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  inside  delivery  or 
a  rerouting  of  the  entire  city 
for  more  effective  and  more 
economical  operation.  To¬ 
morrow,  it  may  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  problem  in  connection 
tion  with  the  character,  the 
promptness  or  cost  of  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Alteration 
partment.  The  next  day,  it 
may  be  an  important  problem 
on  the  relocation  or  refixtur- 
ing  of  some  floor  or  some 
departments  of  the  store.  It 
is  every  day  a  problem  of  the 
organization  of  those  depart¬ 
ments  that  require  additional 
help  because  of  a  special  sales  effort,  and  it  is  every  day 
a  problem  of  those  departments  that  are  under  or  over¬ 
manned  with  sales  or  stock  people,  and  of  their  proper 
training  and  discipline. 

A  Burdensome  Work 

The  character  of  the  work  of  a  well-trained  and 
forceful  store  manager  is  too  varied  to  even  try  to 
present  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  but  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  man  so  burdened  with  important 
matters  that  vitally  affect  the  good  will  and  the  profit 
and  loss  of  the  store  should  not  be  burdened  with  the 
complete  detail  of  an  analytical  study  of  the  effect  of 
the  expenditures  of  money.  He  is  the  one  man  in  an 
institution,  however,  who  can  best  visualize  the  number 
of  people  to  be  employed  and  the  quality  of  service 
to  be  rendered;  therefore,  he  should  have  the  greatest 
latitude  in  expressing  himself  in  the  creation  of  the 
budget.  But  he  should  be  freed  of  much  of  the  regular 
detail  of  expense  that  inevitably  goes  on  from  day  to 
day.  The  budget  should  be  his  guide.  The  controller 
should  be  the  observer  of  the  costs  of  his  operation  and 
should  present  to  him  complete  statistical  information  of 
the  expense  problem  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Having,  I  hope,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
troller  should  not  be  an  operating  official,  I  have  herein 
tried  to  demonstrate  the  opposite — ^that  the  store  man¬ 
ager  should  not  attempt  to  keep  records  or  be  a  con¬ 
troller.  If,  therefore,  you  agree  with  my  argument, 
you  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  store  manager  cannot 
successfully  handle  his  service  and  budget  problem  un¬ 
less  we  raise  a  group  of  supermen  as  store  managers. 

Our  conception  of  the  logical  handling  of  the  expense 
problem  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  store  manager 
(Continued  on  page  384) 


Ralph  C.  Hudson,  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  an  address  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Controllers  and  Store  Managers,  made 
a  strong  case  for  joint  operation  of  ex¬ 
pense  control.  It  will  he  recalled  by  our 
members  that  Paul  M.  Mazur,  in  **Prin- 
ciples  of  Organization  Applied  to 
Modern  Retailing,**  gave  this  resposibil- 
ity  to  the  Controller,  Mr.  Hudson  dem¬ 
onstrates  his  belief  that  expense  control 
requires  the  Imckground  and  viewpoint 
of  both  store  manager  and  controller  for 
its  successful  application  and  quotes  Mr. 
Mazur  in  support  of  that  belief. 
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The  Scientist  in  the  Retail  Store 

Merchants  Follow  the  Lead  of  Industry  by  Establishing 
Testing  Laboratories  and  Discard  Rule  of  Thumb  Methods 
By  F.  Pugh,  Research  Bureau,  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 


HEN  trade  and  barter  were  the  chief  means  of 
merchandising  and  the  rag  man  traveled  with 
a  horse  and  wagon  exchanging  tinware  for  the 
housewives’  accumulation  of  rags,  the  peddling  itiner¬ 
ant  could  afford  to  take  a  chance  on  putting  it  over 
the  customer.  He  had  the  whole  country  for  his  field 
of  operation.  In  our  day,  we  still  have  the  shrewd 
foreigner  who  knows  how  to  buy  lace  at  IZyi  cents 
retail,  carry  it  around  from  house  to  house  and  dispose 
of  it  at  75  cents  a  yard  as  her  own  work. 

Modem  merdumdising  cannot  afford  to  take  such 
risks  even  if  it  wished  to.  The  consumer  today  shops 
in  reputable  stores  with  confidence  that  goods  will 
meet  the  merchants’  claims  for  their  value  and,  if  they 
don’t,  the  merdiant  will  meet  the  customer’s  claim  for 
satisfaction.  Rule  of  thumb  is  passing  away  and 
Science,  especially  chemistry,  physics  and  microscophy, 
now  are  playing  a  great  part  in  the  production  of  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Laboratories  in  Stores 

The  Testing  Laboratory  has  a  definite  and  import¬ 
ant  place  in  the  retail  store.  A  number  of  the  out¬ 
standing  department  stores  in  the  United  States,  Cana¬ 
da  and  England  maintain  such  laboratories  and  have 
found  a  great  variety  of  productive  work  for  them  to 
do.  The  T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd.,  established  its  first 
laboratory  at  the  Toronto  store  in  1916.  A  laboratory 
was  plac^  in  operation  at  the  Winnipeg  store  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Nine  people  are  on  the  laboratory  staff  at  Winni¬ 
peg.  The  cost  of  operation  and  equipment  are  not 


excessive  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  work  which  is 
accomplished.  The  Toronto  store  has  a  larger  labora- 
tory. 

Tests  are  made  in  the  laboratory  of  all  articles  of 
merchandise  for  which  claims  of  qiudity  and  content 
are  made  by  the  store,  to  determine  whether  the  goods 
are  as  represented.  All  complaints  made  by  customen 
regarding  the  service  given  by  merchandise  come  to  the 
laboratory.  Scientific  tests  of  returned  merchandise 
have  disclosed  many  interesting  facts.  It  is  extremeljr 
difficult,  almost  im^ssible,  for  misstatements  regard¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  wear  and  other  failures  of  service  to 
get  by  the  chemist. 

The  laboratory  staff  performs  another  important 
function  in  giving  talks  to  consumers  regarding  the 
testing  work  and  particularly  in  explaining  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  fabrics  and  other  merchandise  and  how  goods 
should  be  used  and  cared  for. 

Not  Enough  Magnetism 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  this  laboratory  m 
judging  whether  merchandise  should  be  placed  in  stod^ 
a  magnetic  razor  blade  sharpener  was  submitted  to  ta 
for  tests.  It  was  supposed  to  draw  out  the  razor  edga 
by  magnetism  and  thus  sharpen  the  blade.  We  fouM 
that,  even  by  leaving  the  blade  in  the  sharpener  twi* 
the  prescribed  time,  the  horseshoe  magnet  had  no  effed 
and  never  would.  High  powered  microscopes  and 
special  lights  failed  to  show  the  slightest  effect  on  thi 
edge  of  the  blade.  Some  people  imagined  they  got  a 
better  shave  after  using  the  sharpener.  The  greattfl 
the  imagination  the  more  shaves  they  got  per  blade. 


A — Woolf  showing  ends  swollen  by  acid.  B — WooU  showing  ends  rounded  by  scorching.  C — Effect  of 

perspiration  on  tin  weighted  silk. 
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Recently  a  special  line  of  paint  was  submitted  for  a 
sale.  We  pass^  all  colors  but  white.  The  lighophone 
in  this  white  would  not  give  satisfaction  for  outside 
use,  so  we  refused  to  allow  it  in  stock. 

Tests  will  show  which  rope  is  strongest  and  which 
has  best  wearing  qualities.  One  salesman  claimed  his 
rope  superior  to  any.  Tests  showed  his  ropes  had  only 
50%  wearing  quality  and  75%  of  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  ropes  he  said  were  inferior  to  his.  Another  sales- 
nan  whose  floor  moi>s  weighed  only  nine  ounces  against 
the  sample  eleven  ounces  claimed  the  reason  was  that 
they  were  made  of  the  finest  cotton.  Tests  showed  Up¬ 
land  Common  Cotton  and  not  Sea  Island  or  Egyptian 
fibres. 

Detecting  Adulteration 

Tests  will  show  which  Wrapping  Twine  is  most 
economical  and  most  efficient  for  its  purpose.  Savings 
of  $500  have  been  made  on  a  single  order  in  this  way. 
Once  we  were  asked  to  draft  new  specifications  for  a 
certain  kind  of  paper,  which  had  been  found  to  be  too 
brittle  and  was  causing  an  expense  of  about  $50  a  week. 
We  found  the  brittleness  was  due  to  iron  ochre  l)eing 
used  for  coloring  purposes. 

Typewriter  ribbons  may  be  tested  for  those  which 
will  give  the  best  service  and  do  the  best  work.  The 
small  letter  “e”  has  the  smallest  opening  of  any  letter. 


so  it  is  used  as  a  test  letter  for  the  different  ribbons 
under  examination. 

A  laboratory  will  detect  the  purity  of  food.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  distinguish  Pure  Strawberry  Jam  from 
blended  Strawberry  Jam  as  the  microscope  enables  the 
chemist  to  identify  the  minute  cells  which  are  different 
in  every  fruit  and  the  Polaroscope  distinguishes  sugar 
from  glucose.  Each  fruit  has  its  own  peculiar  shape  of 
cells.  Starches  such  as  wheat,  peas,  beans,  com,  pota¬ 
toes,  rice,  etc.,  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
under  the  microscope,  especially  with  the  use  of  the 
Nicol  Prism.  Tests  of  this  kind  are  made  to  detect 
adulteration. 

A  well-directed  testing  laboratory  can  give  much 
practical  information  on  textiles.  Wear  tests,  tear 
tests,  fading  tests,  laundry  tests,  tensile  strengths,  etc., 
are  among  the  investigations  made  to  ascertain  which 
cloth  is  best,  which  linoleum' or  carpet  will  wear  long¬ 
est  and  many  other  facts. 

What  Leather  Will  Stand 

A  test  of  samples  recently  showed  a  $3  a  yard  car¬ 
pet  had  double  the  wearing  quality  of  a  $3.25  carpet. 
A  $3.75  a  yard  suiting  was  superior  to  one  at  $5.50. 
Tests  will  show  which  overall  will  wear  longest,  which 
sheets  will  g^ve  the  best  service,  which  mocassin  will 
stand  up  best.  In  mocassins  it  is  possible  to  get  a 


D — True  silk,  boiled  out.  E — Rayon  {Viscose).  F — Wool;  the  fine  fibre  is  Merino;  coarse  is  Leicester. 
G — Reclaimed  Wool  showing  Merino  {fine  fibre)  and  Cotswold  {coarse  fibre).  H — Sea 

Island  Cotton.  / — Linen. 
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q,^nf  of  merchandise.  Some  of  the  proposed  laws  go 
l^lHiculuus  lengths  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Wide- 
use  of  laboratory  methods  by  reta^ers  would 
bta  factor  in  chec^ng  agitation  for  such  legisla- 

UL 

j||lboratory  control  of  merchandise  is  bound  to  play 
tsery  important  part  in  the  future  of  our  industrial 


and  commercial  progress.  It  is  sound  in  conception  and 
will  pay  big  dividends  in  increased  efficiency  and  good 
will.  Good  will  generally  dictates  where  money  is 
spent,  when  people  have  it  to  spend.  Laboratory  con¬ 
trol  must  be  especially  welcome  to  the  public,  bi^use 
the  public  is  the  victim  of  the  misrepresentations  the 
laboratory  is  designed  to  check. 


A  Suggestion  from  the  Qeaner  and  Dyer  to  the  Merchant 


IDCE  the  merchant,  the  drycleaner  deals  with  con- 
•**Biners  of  fabrics  and  clothing;  one  selling  clothes 
ad  the  other  making  a  business  of  keeping  them 
fit  to  appear  in  while  in  consumer  wear.  It  seems  de- 
fiaNe  that  both  lines  of  consumer  trade  with  the  same 
{■toons  should  operate  under  similar  sales  policies. 
Aad  |;ranting  that  such  a  plan  might  be  practicable,  a 
qpation  originates. 

When  is  “the  customer  always  right?” 

Qualifying  the  question  to  a  case,  consider  that  a 
{atron  of  the  drycleaner  makes  a  claim  that  a  new 
dress,  cleaned  for  the  first  time,  has  shrunk  below  the 
size  required  by  the  owner’s  figure.  Should  the  dry¬ 
cleaner  provide  the  cost  of  buying  a  new  garment  for 
his  customer  ? 

Here  is  a  letter  received  by  the  National  Association 
of  Dyers  &  Cleaners  from  a  member  in  an  Ohio  city. 
It  has  points  of  interest  to  retail  merchants. 

“National  Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners. 

“Gentlemen : 

“Of  late  years,  my  firm  has  been  burdened  with  an 
expense  not  faceid  before.  We  have  been  called  upon 
to  pay  a  growing  number  of  claims  made  by  customers 
because  of  shrinkage  to  garments.  This  item  is  now 
so  big  in  my  costs  of  operation  that  I  felt  obliged  to 
make  casual  study  of  the  causes  for  these  complaints, 
because  the  same  methods  and  processes  are  used  in  the 
plant  as  we  used  several  years  ago— before  com¬ 
plaints  started  to  pile  up. 

“I  not  only  took  charge  of  adjustments  with  our 
customers  for  a  while,  but  talked  with  merchants  and 
their  sales  people.  Some  very  interesting  observations 
were  impressed  upon  me,  and  I  am  certain  that  your 
organization  can  profitably  pass  thfe  experience  along 
to  others  in  the  industry,  and  perhaps  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants’  association  may  see  fit  to  raise  the  question  for 
its  members. 

“While  it  is  a  g^ess,  I  estimate  that  50  per  cent 
of  our  claims  are  caused  by  two  practices.  One  lies 
with  the  merchant  and  the  other  with  his  patrons. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  method  of  selling  the  lower 
priced  garments  at  special  sales  is  a  source  of  much 
grief,  both  to  the  customer  and  drycleaner.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  merchants  do  not  guarantee  much  of  any¬ 
thing  at  these  sales  beyond  the  advertised  value  of 
the  garment,  namely,  a  twenty  or  thirty  dollar  dress 
for  twelve-fifty  or  whatever  the  ratios  may  be.  There 
is  such  a  scr«unble  and  jam  by  patrons  in  being  first  to 
go  over  lots  that  not  enough  care  is  given  by  the 
sales  people  to  insure  a  good  fitting  of  the  customer.  I 
do  not  blame  the  merchant,  because  he  is  making  a 
quick  sale  on  a  close  margin  of  profit  at  a  low  figure 
in  price. 

“If  a  woman  gets  a  good  fit,  she  is  ahead  in  the 
bargain ;  but  if  she  gets  a  tight  fit  in  the  low-priced 
garment  in  which  stretched  fabric  was  used  to  make 
the  dress,  at  the  first  cleaning,  or  even  before,  it  will 
shrink  to  a  size  too  small,  because  the  cloth  was  not 
preshrunk  and  is  so  sparingly  woven  that  it  is  hardly 
serviceable  at  all. 

“I  say  in  the  instance  cited  above  that  it  is  par¬ 


tially  the  merchants’  fault  if  they  so  organize  their 
method  of  selling  dresses  as  not  to  allow  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  giving  serviceable  fitting  of  ‘sale’ 
garments.  Yet  the  drycleaner  is  blamed  with  causing 
the  shrinkage  if  it  occurs  while  being  refreshed  in  his 
plant. 

“Then,  there  is  another  cause  of  shrinkage  claims 
as  I  estimate  them,  in  the  case  of  our  plump  women 
of  luxury  America  who  buy  petite  dresses  from  elite 
shoppes  which  fit  quite  as  quickly  as  a  sailor’s  hip  . 
lines.  If  the  lovely  cr^  dresses  sold  for  $75  upward 
even  do  not  shrink  while  in  wear  from  body  perspira¬ 
tion  and  contact  with  moisture  of  bare  sldn,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  slight  shrink^e  when  water  is  used  to 
dissolve  the  dried  perspiration  stains  during  the  wet¬ 
drycleaning  process. 

“So  we  have  it.  Troubles  for  us  which  are  caused 
by  practices  and  styles  beyond  our  control.  I  know 
that  women  will  go  on  demanding  close  fitting  dresses 
so  long  as  it  is  stylish  to  wear  them,  and  we  shall  go 
•on  sharii^  our  profits  with  them  in  living  up  to  the 
trade  belief  that  the  customer  is  always  right. 

“However,  I  have  one  suggestion  to  offer  merchants. 

I  recommend  consideration  of  the  idea  that  while 
fitting  dresses  on  the  purchaser,  is  it  not  possible  to 
make  some  allowance  for  shrinkage  which  is  certain 
to  result  under  present  styles  of  wearing  outer  dresses 
next  to  the  perspiring  skin  regardless  of  whether  the 
dress  may  ever  go  to  the  drycleaner?  Could  the  sales 
person  not  render  good  advice  by  suggesting  to  the 
customer  that  it  is  well  to  allow  for  somp  slight  shrink¬ 
age  (particularly  in  crepe  which  gets  the  name  be¬ 
cause  it  shrinks),  should  the  dress  be  sent  to  the  dry¬ 
cleaner?  Such  a  practice  would  lessen  the  complaints 
to  merchants  as  well  as  to  the  drycleaning  industry.” 

We  have  published  the  above  as  it  was  received  from 
the  National  Association  of  Dyers  and  Qeaners.  The 
statement  needs  little  comment  from  us  beyond  the 
suggestion  that  our  members  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  problem  and  its  correction.  The  drycleaner  is 
not  the  only  one  affected  by  such  claims.  The  retail 
store  which  sold  the  garment  probably  gets  as  many 
demands  for  adjustment  as  the  drycleaner  and  possibly 
more.  The  adjustments  wipe  out  any  chance  of  profit 
and,  if  they  are  refused,  the  store  loses  good  will.  We 
agree  with  the  writer  of  this  letter  that  the  time  to  do 
something  about  this  problem  is  when  the  goods  are 
being  sold.  Merchants  might  well  extend  the  co¬ 
operation  which  is  asked  by  the  drycleaner,  for  it  will 
serve  all  three  interested  parties — consumer,  merchant 
and  drvcleaner. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  2nd  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Briarcliff  Lodge.  N.  Y..  July  15,  1927. 

Sales  Promotion  Division.  7th  Annual  Convention. 
The  Willard,  Washington.  D.  C.,  September  20,  21, 
22,  1927. 
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The  Merchandiser 

Original  Articles  on  Merchandising  Problems  Contributed  by 
The  Mekchandise  Manacebs’  Group 


Practical  Questions  About  Unit  Stock  Control 

A  Request  for  Information  from  a  Member  Brings  Out 
A  Number  of  Helpful  Ideas  on  the  System’s  Operation 

By  A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Merchandise  Managers’  Croup 


Questions  regarding  — . -  ■ 

Unit  Stock  Control  have 

l)een  flying  thick  and  Typical  of  the  da 

fast  during  the  past  year.  headquarters  organ 

There  is  tremendous  interest  ciation  gives  to  met 

in  the  ix)ssihilities  of  this  *"  article.  A  j 

system  among  merchants  who  *"  middle  west 

have  not  adopted  it  and  an  leading  questions  re 

equal  desire  for  enlighten-  Control.  Our  reply 

ment  on  its  o|)eration  among  this  subject  extendii 

those  who  have  adopted  it  'tnd  is  representatix 

only  to  find  that  it  has  created  f^any  well-mana^ 

new  and  unexpected  prob-  tnay  judge  foi 

lems.  lvalue  of  this  sort  c 

So  much  has  been  said  and  this  article  wh 

written  about  Unit  Stock  tion  of  the  first  two 

Control  that  it  is  little  wonder  reproduces  the  ans 

retailers  who  have  no  such  I  General  informatioi 

system  are  eager  for  enlight-  '  of  control  in  practi 

enment.  An  unfortunate  re-  |  pUfd.  This  will  be 

suit  of  the  ballyhoo  has  been  i  issue  of  The  Bulli 

the  widespread  impression  | _ 

that  this  system  is  the  solu-  — — — — — — 

tion  of  all  merchandising 

problems.  Good  as  it  is  when  properly  devised  and  oper¬ 
ated,  merchants  must  realize  that  it  is  primarily  a 
simple  and  effective  means  for  spotting  information 
about  the  movement  of  specific  lines  of  merchandise. 
The  intelligent  use  of  this  information  is  the  factor 
which  makes  the  system  important  and  valuable. 


Typical  of  the  daily  service  which  the 
headquarters  organization  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  gives  to  members  is  the  material 
in  this  article.  A  prominent  merchant 
in  the  middle  west  submitted  a  list  of 
leading  questions  recently  on  Unit  Stock 
Control.  Our  reply  reflects  a  study  of 
this  subject  extending  over  a  long  period 
and  is  representative  of  the  experience 
of  many  well-managed  stores.  Our  read¬ 
ers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
lvalue  of  this  sort  of  service  after  read¬ 
ing  this  article  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  first  tico  or  three  paragraphs, 
reproduces  the  answer  to  the  inquiry. 
General  information  on  several  methods 
of  Control  in  practical  use  also  was  sup¬ 
plied.  This  will  be  published  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


interesting  reading.  It  deals 
tersely  with  each  question  and 
presents  an  illuminating  di¬ 
gest  of  the  experience  of  it- 
tailers  who  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  operating  Unit  Stock 
Control.  The  questions  ap¬ 
pear  in  italics  and  are  {(i- 
lowed  by  our  answers.  The 
discussion,  of  course,  is  not 
complete,  since  only  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  advanced  by 
our  member  are  dealt  with. 


h,  with  the  excep-  Is  Unit  Control  an  ex- 

r  three  paragraphs,  pensiz'C  operation? 

er  to  the  inquiry.  In  The  Bulletin  for 

on  several  methods  March,  1927,  there  was  an  ar- 

il  use  also  was  sup-  tide  on  Unit  Control  which 

published  in  a  later  gave  the  experience  of  a  store 

‘N.  doing  $1,500,000.  This  in¬ 

stitution  spent  0.6%  of  its 
annual  sales  on  unit  control 
Whether  you  would  consid¬ 
er  this  expensive  or  inexpensive  depends  on  how 
much  good  is  accomplished  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
system.  The  amount  of  help  which  can  be  derived,  in 
turn,  depends  on  how  efficiently  your  store  is  workinj 
at  present. 

The  article  makes  the  point  that  it  is  the  interpreta- 


Problems  Raised 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  adoption  of  Unit  Control 
has  brought  new  problems  in  its  wake.  Shrewd  judg¬ 
ment  is  essential  in  deciding  to  employ  it  at  all  and 
then  in  selecting  the  departments  where  it  should  be 
put  to  work.  There  have  been  scores  of  disappoint¬ 
ments  because  too  complicated  systems  have  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Many  instances  cxrcur  of  failure  to  get  the 
buyer  to  use  the  information  placed  at  his  disposal. 
The  list  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely. 

An  inquiry  from  one  of  our  members  received  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  contained 


tion  of  the  data  gathered,  translated  into  action,  rather 
than  the  system  itself  which  produces  the  savings. 
The  amount  of  possible  savings  depends  also  on  the 
kind  of  job  you  are  doing  at  present.  If  I  had  a  de 
partment  in  which  buying  was  difficult,  such  as  ready- 
to-wear,  shoes,  etc.,  and  this  department  was  not  pro¬ 
ducing  an  adequate  return,  it  certainly  would  be  wist 
to  investigate  the  reasons  for  its  unprofitableness.  I 
would  want  to  know  where  my  markdowns  were  com¬ 
ing  from — whether  I  didn’t  have  the  proper  sizes, 
whether  the  merchandise  was  too  expensive  for  my 
clientele,  etc.  It  would  be  necessary  to  investigate  the 
individual  units  of  merchandise  to  discover  the  troubk. 


some  searching  questions  on  the  Unit  Stock  Control  Sys-  Given  such  an  unprofitable  department,  it  would  be 
tern,  many  of  which  doubtless  are  in  the  minds  of  other  .  easv  to  justify  the  ex]>enditure  of  let  us  say  0.8% 
merchants.  The  reply  to  this  inquiry  therefore  will  be-  if  by  so  doing  the  department  could  be  made  to  pay. 
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[Tto.  after  everything  was  working  smoothly,  the 
dgiS  amount  of  money  spent  on  unit  control  might  be 
^idcretl  expensive,  providing  the  department  could 
rkept  on  as  sound  a  basis  on  less  information,  which 
‘  dd  cut  the  expenditure  to  0.4%  or  0.6%. 

Some  System  Needed 

Most  firms  with  whom  I  have  talked  claim  that  some 
kind  of  merchandise  analysis  is  essential  to  handle  fairly 
-3cd  sized  departmerits  of  ready-to-wear,  shoes,  men’s 
'’'  4hing  and  the  like.  The  actual  expense  involved  in 
■jving  a  unit  control  system  for  these  departments 
siLl  range  from  about  0.3%  to  0.8%,  if  a  stub  or  sales 
mk  system  is  used  for  gathering  the  data.  The  more 
rnerent  tv^pes  of  information- you  keep,  the  more 
■ixpaise  you  will  have.  Some  buyers  require  a  great 
[jil  of  detailed  information,  while  others  wouldn’t 
it  if  they  had  it.  The  trick  is  to  find  the  simplest 
sv^teni  which  will  allow  you  to  make  the  greatest  net 
-rofit.  Every  successful  buyer  has  some  kind  of  a 
KjrdiandiM-  control  system,  whether  it  be  mental  or  on 
If  it  be  mental  or  in  a  personal  notebook,  then 
die  firm  loses  the  value  of  the  svstem  should  the  buver 


vrngs. 
m  the 
a 

rea<h- 


Unit  control  does  not  necessarily  mean  complicated 
'[forms  which  look  like  Chinese  puzzles.  The  thing  can 
c  made  quite  simple,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Mer- 
l-indise  Analysis  Committee  of  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ners’  Group  and  the  Controllers’  Congress  to  present 
me  of  the  simplest  systems  for  different  departments 
j[to  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
-xiation  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Do  most  stores  which  now  have  unit  control 
feel  that  they  havp  gained  tnaterially  by  the 
use  of  it,  particularly  as  to  volume,  profits, 
and  the  desirability  of  merchandise? 

The  answer  is  emphatically  “yes”  where  the  store 
Jd.«i  a  real  need  for  the  system  in  the  first  place.  An- 
'.al.ziug  merchandise  by  units,  and  then  taking  the 
rroper  action  from  the  analyzed  data  particularly 
;.:ff«ts  markdowns  and  complete  selections. 

Has  unit  control  been  the  means  of  materially 
reducing  stocks  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
merchandise  and  price  lines? 

Yes,  in  some  departments  like  ready-to-wear,  shoes, 
^men’s  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  and  in  cases  where  the 
*1'^  job  was  not  being  done  in  the  first  place  because 
|o{  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  merchandise  in  the 

'=<^1  tiitrllt. 

Spots  Overbuying 

Does  unit  control  help  in  the  adz'ertising  of 
wanted  merchandise? 

H  Yes,  if  the  information  gathered  is  used  intelligently, 
ii:  A  good  unit  control  system  will  undoubtedly  show 
best  moving  items.  Advertising  departments  of 
fi-Hiie  stores  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  in¬ 
s' 'rr.  ■at  Ion  and  are  making  splendid  use  of  it. 

Does  unit  control  eliminate  the  overbuying  of 
goods? 


It  certainly  should  in  complicated  departments,  where 
the  danger  of  overbuying  is  great.  Of  course,  unit 
control  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  troubles.  It  dep)ends 
on  how  intelligently  the  data  gathered  is  used.  Unit 
control  will  help  to  eliminate  overbuying  because  it  will 
show  distinctly  the  exact  place  where  the  overbuying 
has  occurred.  Here,  again,  your  solution  will  dep)end 
on  translating  knowledge  into  direct  action.  Of  course, 
there  are  p)eople  who  can  operate  departments  success¬ 
fully  without  unit  control  because  they  have  splendid 
memories  or  some  personal  system  which  gives  them  the 
same  information  that  unit  control  would  give. 

Does  unit  control  help  to  establish  price  lines? 

It  certainly  gives  you  a  better  and  more  accurate  idea 
of  what  price  the  public  is  paying  for  your  merchan¬ 
dise.  Many  departments  are  controlled  on  a  price  line 
lasis.  If  merchandise  at  certain  prices  is  not  selling, 
you  know  it  immediately  by  going  over  your  records. 

Reaction  of  Buyers 

Do  the  buyers  in  stores  where  unit  control  is  in 
effect  consider  it  a  help  or  a  hindrance? 

\’ery  often  the  buyers  don’t  like  it.  until  after  they 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  find  that  the 
system  help>s  them  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  All  your  px)wers  of  diplomacy  are  needed-  to 
put  the  system  across.  You  can’t  handle  it  on  a 
standardized  basis.  Perhaps  there  are  buyers  who 
don’t  need  it.  Then  a  good  classification  or  dollar  con¬ 
trol  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  will  not  cost  more 
than  0.10%  to  0.15%  of  the  gross  sales  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Classification  control  means  breaking  the  de¬ 
partment  into  different  classes  of  merchandise  and 
keeping  a  dollar  record  of  each  class  so  that  you  know 
which  kind  of  goods  within  the  department  is  producing 
a  satisfactory  markon  and  which  kind  is  filling  behind. 
W  hen  you  lump  together  the  figures  for  an  entire  de¬ 
partment,  you  may  find  that  the  department  is  losing 
money.  But  half  of  the  department  may  be  gaining 
and  the  other  half  going  at  a  loss,  and  you  will  not 
know  which  is  which  unless  figures  are  kep)t  separately. 
In  one  of  the  country’s  outstanding  stores,  many  de¬ 
partments  are  on  classification  control;  probably  half 
the  departments  have  unit  control,  while  the  other  half 
do  not  have  unit  control.  The  answer  is,  study  the  needs 
of  each  one  individually. 

Is  unit  control  an  advantage  to  the  smaller  or 
the  larger  store?  Does  U  work  as  well  in  a 
store  doing  from  three  to  four  million  as  in 
one  that  is  doing  ten  million  and  up? 

The  store  whose  unit  control  system  was  described 
in  The  Bulletin  for  March  started  out  with  a  volume 
of  $750,000,  and  in  three  or  four  years  was  up  to 
$1,500,000.  This  change  was  attributed  to  unit  con¬ 
trol,  which  cost  them  0.6%. 

I  would  say  that  unit  control  was  a  necessity  in  cer¬ 
tain  departments,  for  a  store  doing  from  three  to  four 
million  dollars,  perhapis  half  of  them.  Some  kind  of 
control  would  be  necessary  for  the  other  departments. 
The  difference  between  unit  control  in  a  store  doing 
three  to  four  million  dollars  and  one  doing  ten  million 
dollars  would  be  that  perhapa  more  departments  in  the 
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latter  store  would  have  to  be  under  unit  control  than 
in  the  smaller  store,  or  the  unit  control  in  the  larger 
organization  might  be  a  trifle  more  complicated. 

Have  any  stores  which  put  in  unit  control  gone 
back  to  their  old  system  of  merchandising? 

1  don’t  know  of  any;  but  I  do  know  of  cases  where 
stores  have  put  in  too  complicated  a  system  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  later  simplified  it  after  they  found  all 
the  data  was  not  being  used.  Unit  control  does  not 
mean  complication,  and  the  right  kind  is  as  simple  as 
ABC. 

Is  unit  control  considered  by  the  majority  the 
modern  method  of  doing  business? 

I  don’t  think  so.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  stores  have  a  centrally  organized  unit  con¬ 
trol  division.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  great 
interest  in  this  method,  and  that  is  why  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Group  and  the  Controllers’  Congress  are 
making  a  study  of  it.  When  a  movement  like  this  starts 
there  is  always  a  great  danger  of  having  it  go  too  far. 
That  condition  has  happened  in  several  cases.  People 
become  over-enthusiastic.  Unit  control  itself  is  not 
the  thing  that  does  the  trick.  It  simply  supplies  the  in¬ 
telligent  man  with  information  which  allows  him  to 
analyze  his  business  more  scientifically,  and  it  gives 
him  actual  data  on  which  to  work  rather  than  opinions 
and  guesses.  Sometimes  we  think  a  thing  is  true,  but 
facts  prove  that  it  isn’t. 

Does  unit  control  materially  affect  markdotons? 

If  so,  in  what  u'ay? 

Unit  control  might  cause  you  to  take  a  greater  num¬ 


ber  of  markdowns,  but  that  is  because  you  are  wa 
that  merchandise  is  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  it  s 
and  you  take  a  smaller  markdown  early  in  the  g: 
rather  than  a  large  markdown  at  a  later  period.  Y 
markdowns  may  increase  in  the  beginning  because  ol 
the  presence  of  a  lot  of  dead  stock.  After  the  get 
house-cleaning,  the  markdowns  should  be  less,  provi 
the  unit  control  system  is  used  intelligently.  You 
will  avoid  taking  markdowns  on  many  items  of  a» 
chandise  if  the  information  gjathered  is  used  corr 
when  buying,  as  many  markdowns  are  due  to 
improper  sizes  as  well  as  goods  which  are  too  hj 
priced  for  your  clientele. 

m  *  * 

The  Controllers’  Congress  soon  will  publish  a 
phlet  entitled  “Substitutes  for  Unit  Control,’’  w 
will  be  of  great  value  to  members.  In  it  is  recommende 
Classification  Control  which  means  classifying  ft 
merchandise  in  each  department,  and  keeping  a 
record  of  each  classification.  That  is,  a  pre-determi® 
expected  turnover  is  set  up  and  a  running  record  of  ft 
amount  of  stock  and  your  sales  is  kept.  When  the  tun 
over  record  was  not  satisfactory,  or  stocks  became  to 
heavy,  you  would  go  into  the  department  with  yoq 
buyer  and  analyze  the  trouble.  The  classification  cm 
trol  record  is  simply  a  warning  that  something  is  wr 
Then  a  special  study  must  be  made  of  the  departr 
to  find  where  the  trouble  exists.  Classification  conte 
is  the  logical  step  after  departmental  control,  when  ft 
latter  becomes  inadequate.  Then,  when  classificatio 
control  in  its  turn  becomes  inadequate  because  of  ft 
complications  arising  from  many  different  types  as 
kinds  of  merchandise  in  the  department,  unit  contr 
steps  in  to  take  its  place.  But  not  till  that  time. 
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The  Investment  Banker’s  Yardstick 


Analysis  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  made  eas¬ 
ier  if  we  first  classify 
them,  at  least  roughly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  management  policy 
and  to  have  before  us  a  sketch 
of  the  rejiresentative  store. 

The  so-called  Representa¬ 
tive  Store  is  the  leader  in  its 
community  or,  in  large  cities, 
among  the  recognizecl  leaders. 

It  is  usually  headed  by  two 
experienced  merchants  who 
supplement  each  other  in 
ability,  and  who  divide  the 
responsibility  rather  indefin¬ 
itely  between  them.  Either 
manages  the  store  for  long 
periods  in  the  absence  of  the 
other. 

The  representative  store 
has  the  usual  complement  of 
four  major  operating  execu¬ 
tives.  The  size  of  the  store 
usually  determines  whether 
these  men  are  actual  execu¬ 
tives  with  full  authority  within  their  fields  or  in  reality 
sub-executives  doing  a  part  of  the  detail  work  of  their 
departments,  with  other  than  routine  authority  con¬ 
fined  to  the  two  store  heads.  The  store  does  the  usual 
hit-or-miss  buying  job,  although  it  controls  its  pur¬ 
chases  in  dollars.  Its  sales  policy  is  to  plan  a  10% 
increase  each  year,  and  it  usually  accomplishes  6%  to 
7%.  Its  sales  promotion  is  confined  to  newspaper 
advertising,  and  an  occasional  piece  of  direct  mail 
matter. 

Conservative  Policy 

Its  policy  is  sound  and  conservative,  its  earnings  are 
steady  and  it  is  growing  just  a  little  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  community.  Seldom  is  it  even  potentially 
a  resource  for  the  investment  banker,  for  it  leaves 
enough  of  the  earnings  in  the  business  to  provide  lib¬ 
erally  for  its  increasing  needs.  About  65%  of  the 
stores  of  this  type  own  their  realty,  in  which  they 
have  20%  to  25%  of  their  net  worth  invested,  besides 
|he  usual  first  mortgage  of  about  40%  of  the  asset.  It 
IS  usual  to  find  as  much  invested  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  in  merchandise. 

For  this  type  of  store,  a  rough  measure  to  use  is 
that  net  equity  in  realty  should  not  greatly  exceed  10% 
of  sales,  accounts  receivable  the  same  and  merchandise 
stock  0/  retail  30%  of  sales.  Stores  occupying  leased 
premises  are  able  to  tie  up  more  money  in  accounts 
receivable  and  tend  also  to  have  heavier  stocks. 


But  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  discuss  op¬ 
erating  ratios,  but  to  indicate 
how  the  investment  banker 
and  his  “public” ;  the  aver¬ 
age  informed  investor,  are 
likely  to  measure  the  worth 
of  any  given  type  of  store — 
your  store,  for  instance.  A 
good  many  factors,  which  we 
in  the  retail  industry  know  to 
affect  the  worth  of  a  store 
they  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Perhaps  the  fav¬ 
orable  factors  balance  the  un¬ 
favorable.  At  least,  the 
measure  they  use  covers  the 
essentials,  and  the  market 
record  of  store  stocks  brought 
out  by  the  leading  financial 
houses  is  consistently  favor¬ 
able.  That  is  one  of  the  reas¬ 
ons  why  more  store  stocks 
are  wanted  by  Wall  Street 
and  LaSalle  Street  and 
Montgomery  Street  and  other 
financial  main  streets  throughout  the  country. 

A  few  months  ago  the  directors  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  decided  that  it  is  time  to  pay  much  more  at¬ 
tention  than  heretofore  to  the  financial  aspects  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  retailing.  As  a  store’s  volume  increases  it 
becomes  increasingly  profitable  to  control  the  financial 
operations  along  approved  lines.  Also,  more  and  more 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  desirability  or  unde¬ 
sirability  of  so-called  public  financing.  The  controller 
and  the  store  owner  both  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  constitutes  sound  financing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
financial  world,  so  that  their  practice  may  be  brought 
into  conformity. 

Getting  at  the  Facts 

We  went  to  Harvard  and  interested  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  in  analyzing  the  actual  balance  sheets 
and  operating  statements  of  typical  profitable  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  supply  us  with  certain  desired  ratios, 
the  use  and  significance  of  which  we  will  highlight  in 
the  next  article  of  this  series.  We  went  to  commercial 
bankers  and  brushed  up  on  what,  from  their  angle,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  retail  name.  And  we  went  to  two  in¬ 
vestment  bankers  who  are  prominently  identified  with 
retail  issues.  In  one  of  the  houses  we  were  denied  in¬ 
formation,  although  both  we  and  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  are  well  known. 

We  went  to  Paul  Mazur,  of  the  investment  banking 
firm  of  Lehman  Brothers,  a  man  who  is  well  and  favor- 


Factors  He  Considers  in  Gauging  the  Desirability  of 
a  Retail  Business  as  a  Vehicle  for  Public  Financing 

By  John  B.  Gueknsey 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  Retail  Financing  by  Mr. 
Guernsey.  The  first  article  defined  the  | 
nature  of  the  transaction  between  the 
merchant  and  the  investment  hanker, 
with  some  sound  suggestions  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  retailer 
should  enter  such  negotiations.  This 
article  deals  with  what  heretofore  has 
been  a  banker's  secret — how  the  invest¬ 
ment  banker  measures  the  desirability 
of  a  retail  business  from  the  viewpoint 
of  public  financing.  It  is  '‘straight 
goods”  based  on  the  statements  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  investment  bankers 
dealing  in  retail  securities.  It  is  infor¬ 
mation  which  every  merchant  should 
store  atvay  in  the  back  of  his  head 
where  he  can  find  it  when  it  is  needed. 
Other  articles  on  this  subject  will  j 
appear  from  month  to  month.  \ 
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ably  known  to  all  of  us  in  the  retail  industry.  We  went 
at  him  at  the  psychological  moment,  right  after  lunch, 
over  the  cigars  and  coffee,  and  we  asked  him  an  impert¬ 
inent  question,  expecting  anything. 

“How”,  we  asked  Paul  Mazur,  “do  you  folks  down 
here  measure  the  true  value  of  a  going  store  so  as  to 
get  at  the  price  at  which  retail  securities  should  be 
brought  out  and  what  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  issue?” 


The  Banker's  Angle 

Our  jx)sition  at  the  moment  was  somewhat  analogous 
to  what  it  would  l)e  if  one  had  the  temerity  to  ask  a 
merchandiser  of  the  old  school  how  he  determined  the 
worth  of  a  piece  of  merchandise.  One  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  this  lianker  does  have  standards  of  meas¬ 
urement  and  he  knows  his  subject. 

He  told  us,  and  subsequently  we  prevailed  upon  him 
to  go  to  Chicago  and  tell  the  controllers  assembled  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  It  is 
the  first  authoritative  information  on  the  subject.  For 
most  of  the  following  we  are  indebted  to  Paul  Mazur. 

Department  store  financing  should  be  received  from 
two  angles. 

One  is  from  the  ix)int  of  view  of  members  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  which  will  gradually  come  into  the  fold 
of  publicly  financed  companies,  and  the  other  is  as  an 
investor,  because  the  path  of  the  department  store  and 
the  path  of  the  investment  banker  are  crossing  more 
and  more  every  day. 

There  are  certain  factors  which  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  the  study  of  the  balance  sheet  and  the  earnings 
sheet.  The  most  imiwrtant  factors  are  probably  not 
the  ones  you  think  of  at  all. 

The  balance  sheet  and  the  earning  statement  are  prim¬ 
arily  useful  in  the  first  instance  in  the  underwriting 
of  securities,  from  the  point  of  vjew  of  buying  securi¬ 
ties  as  a  distinct  element  (the  angle  of  the  investor), 
but  this  article  concerns  itself  only  with  the  under¬ 
writing  of  securities  to  indicate  whether  or  not  a  piece 
of  business  is  desirable. 

We  will  assume  that  a  store  is  interested  at  least 
in  considering  the  matter  of  public  financing  and  the 
problem  is ;  ^  What  is  considered  in  determining  whether 
a  l)afnker  should  do  the  business  or  whether  he 
shouldn’t  if  he  has  the  chance? 

Balance  Sheet  for  Size 

The  balance  sheet  and  operating  statement  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  primarily  to  discover  whether  the  business  is 
large  enough,  whether  the  earnings  are  such  that  they 
will  justify  an  issue  sufficiently  large  to  be  handled  in 
Wall  Street. 

Circumstances  are  so  individual  in  character  that  if  a 
predetermined  plan  of  action  is  adopted  and  every¬ 
thing  measured  accordingly,  of  course  the  result  would 
be  misleading.  But  certain  general  ratios  and  tests 
are  used  from  which  exceptions  are  made  to  fit  excep¬ 
tional  cases. 

The  first  rule  is  that  the  earning  power  of  a  busi¬ 
ness,  in  order  to  be  of  interest  to  the  New  York  banker, 
should  be  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year  or  better.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  New  York 
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banker  hasn’t  great  regard  for  the  smaller  busine^ 
but  the  New  York  banker  is  so  organized  that  he  s 
primarily  interested  in  wholesale  distribution  and  there 
must  be  enough  volume  of  securities  so  that  there  u: 
be  national  distribution.  The  securities  of  a  busim- 
smaller  in  terms  of  earnings  than  the  one  defined  «•: 
very  difficult  to  distribute  and  the  after  market  for  thfr  ] 
is  difficult  to  create  and  maintain. 

The  assets  themselves  are  of  secondary  importanc# 
They  are  primarily  useful  in  order  to  determine  ft.) 
form  of  the  actual  set-up  or  capital  structure,  k 
ordinarily  the  net  worth  (capital  plus  surplus)  shoulv 
equal  about  three  million  dollars  as  a  minimum.  Tk 
means  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  thirty-three  ar;’ 
a  third  percent  earned  on  the  net  worth  or  capital.  Thi- 
can  go  up  to  any  figure;  the  bigger  the  better. 

Accounts  Receivable  a  Factor 


There  is  one  point,  however,  in  the  assets  which 
looked  for,  because  it  is  a  factor  in  the  salability  o; 
a  security,  even  though  the  eamings  may  l)e  a  millif. 
and  the  assets  very  large.  That  is  the  question  of  in¬ 
stallment  accounts  or  accounts  receivable.  This  hasn’t 
anything  to  do  with  the  economic  validity  of  installment! 
accounts.  But  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  salabilk. 
of  a  security.  The  reason  is  as  follows :  An  installniei,, 
business,  a  growing  business,  usually  invests  all  of  its 
earnings  in  increased  accounts  receivable.  That  means 
that  the  dividend  possibilities  of  a  business  are  some 
what  delayed,  if  not  i>ermanently  delayed,  until  the 
business  reaches  a  point  of  stability  or  actually  starts  to 
slide. 

Until  that  time,  there  is  no  capital  available  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  business  because  all  of  those  earn¬ 
ings  have  been  re-invested  in  the  business.  The  ability  to 
sell  the  security  is  affected  by  the  public’s  realizati'.' 
of  that  fact.  Other  than  that,  assets  serve  only  as  a 
basis  of  determining  the  actual  capital  structure  which 
should  Ire  set  up. 

The  earnings  statement  and  the  balance  sheet  are 
used  primarily  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  business 
from  the  investor’s  jxrint  of  view;  and  from  the  in¬ 
vestor’s  point  of  view  the  tw'O  things  involved  are 
safety  of  principal  and  the  clianee  for  enhancement. 
(Ither  factors  Iresides  the  balance  sheet  and  earnings 
statement  determine  that — the  character  of  the  business 
(whether  preferred  or  common  stock  and  the  standing 
of  the  store),  size  of  the  community,  location  of  tkj^ 
store  in  the  community  and  the  growth  of  the  distrki 
around  the  community.  The  opportunity  for  increase 
is  a  big  factor  because  the  investor  is  interested  prim¬ 
arily  in  the  future  even  though  the  past  is  used  as  a 
liasis  of  measuring  the  future. 

Five-To-One  Ratio 
That  is  really  the  only  reason  the  past  is  considered |i 
although  those  who  have  read  the  announcement  or  the 
circular  of  any  stock  issue  will  see  that  the  past  earnings 
are  always  indicated  and  future  earnings  are  very  sel¬ 
dom  estimated.  That  is  the  only  safe  thing  to  do, 
the  future  must  be  taken  into  account  because  the 
banker  can  render  his  greatest  service  both  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  and  to  the  business  man  if  he  can  see  the  chanc( 
for  that  enhancement. 
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In  measuring  the  balance  sheet  from  the  point  of  view 
of  operation,  there  are  again  certain  general  standards 
irhich  are  used.  One  is  the  merchandise  account.  The 
relationship  of  the  merchandise  account  to  the  total 
sales  should  be  roughly  one  to  five.  That  means  that 
the  turnover  of  stock  at  retail  (not  at  cost)  should  be 
five  as  related  to  sales. 

That  doesn’t  mean  if  it  is  less  than  five  the  business 
will  be  refused,  but  it  means  the  lianker  will  want  to 
ask  some  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  it  being  less 
than  five. 

The  next  thing  in  the  balance  sheet  is  the  accounts 
receivable  in  projx)rtion  to  sales.  If  the  business  is  half 
cash  and  half  charge,  your  sales  should  lie  approximately 
five  times  the  outstandings  at  February  1. 

In  the  southeast  where  they  haye  a  larger  proportion 
of  credits,  and  where  the  credits  run  for  a  long  time, 
this  factor  cannot  lie  judged  by  the  same  standards  as 
the  northeast.  It  is  important  also  to  know  the  actual 
character  of  the  business,  because  the  very  high  class 
business  may  have  a  very  large  ijercentage  of  credit, 
or  charge  business,  as  against  the  cash  store.  That  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

Those  are,  primarily,  the  factors  to  lie  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  except  in  the  case  of  the  capital  structure. 
Usually  the  type  of  security  or  capital  structure  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  men  in  the  business.  If  they 
want  to  create  marketability  for  their  securities  they 
will  need  one  structure ;  if  they  want  to  take  money  out 
of  the  business,  they  will  need  another  set-up.  If  the 
business  needs  additional  working  capital,  that  will 
determine  the  working  structure,  but,  generally  sjjeak- 
ing,  preferred  .securities  depend  definitely  ujK)n  assets 
and  earning  power,  and  common  stock  depends  upon 
earning  power,  not  primarily  upon  assets. 

What  Determines  Price? 

In  common  stocks,  earning  jxjwer  is  all  important  and 
creates  what  the  banker  calls  goodwill.  Paul  Mazur 
defines  goodwill  in  this  way :  “We  say  it  is  the  value  of 
the  business  on  a  market  basis  (created  by  the  earning 
power)  in  excess  of  the  actual  assets.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  margin  between  the  actual  assets  and  the 
entire  assets  of  the  company,  and  that  margin  is  good¬ 
will.’’ 

Preferred  securities  are  sometimes  covered  altogther 
by  quick  assets;  ordinarily  the  ratio  is  about  one  and 
three  quarters,  of  which  pretty  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent  is  quick  assets,  and  three  quarters  of  the  total  capi¬ 
talization  is  in  the  form  of  quick  assets. 

A  bond  depends  indefinitely  upon  the  value  of  the 
real  estate — although  occasionally  it  may  l)e  based  upon 
a  leasehold.  A  preferred  stock  can  be  against  quick 
assets,  and  so  can  a  debenture  l)ond.  Common  stock  is 
definitely  based  upon  the  earning  power. 

Those  are  the  main  considerations  in  determining 
capital  structure  and  determining  the  actual  value  of  the 
assets  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  banker,  once  the 
company’s  business  is  determined  to  be  a  satisfactory 
transaction. 

Any  business  depends  upon  its  management  for  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  is  particularly  true  of  the  retail  business. 


One  best  test  is  to  use  the  earning  statement  over  a 
period  of  years  to  measure  management  efficiency. 

If  the  business  makes  a  large  profit,  substantially 
over  five  per  cent  on  the  net  sales,  then  the  banker  wants 
to  know  a  little  more  about  why  it  makes  that  large 
profit.  If  it  makes  a  small  profit  he  wants  to  know  why 
it  makes  the  small  profit,  because  he  is  interested  in  the 
future.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  com¬ 
pany  must  go  on  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  getting 
a  large  increase  in  business.  It  may  mean  there  is 
enough  potential  in  the  normal  increase  itself  to  offer 
an  excellent  investment  to  the  public. 

The  banker,  if  an  investor,  usually  buys  when  there 
is  a  lot  of  potential,  and  not  when  the  full  potential 
has  been  actually  realized  in  the  operation  of  the 
business. 

The  Importance  of  Potential 

Potential  may  exist  in  the  form  of  a  poor  merchan¬ 
dising  job,  which  when  improved  will  increase  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  business.  It  may  be  too  high  ex^nse,  or 
an  abnormal  amount  of  executive  salaries  paid  to  in¬ 
active  or  inefficient  executives  who  are  retiring  as  a  part 
of  the  new  set-up.  It  may  be  indicated  by  the  lack  of 
a  controller  to  guard  the  profit  factors,  so  that  the  in¬ 
vestor  can  feel  that  with  proper  control  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  will  yield  larger  net  profits.  Or  the  jxitential  may 
be  in  unrealized  or  undeveloped  departments,  or  in  the 
lack  of  an  aggressive  sales  promotion  policy.  Whatever 
it  is,  the  investor  would  prefer  (other  things  being 
equal)  to  buy  into  such  a  business  on  the  basis  of  its 
present  earnings  rather  than  to  buy  into  a  thoroughly 
efficient  business  which  is  earning  all  that  the  traffic 
will  bear  and  which  must  keep  up  the  pressure  in  order 
to  maintain  earnings. 

To  judge  the  net  profit,  it  is  divided  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  elements.  First  is  the  initial  mark-up.  Is  it 
much  higher  than  the  average  initial  mark-up,  which 
means  alx)ut  thirty-seven  i)ercent?  If  it  is,  is  there  any 
jieculiar  reason  which  allows  that  particular  business  to 
maintain  such  an  initial  markup?  There  are  instances 
where  that  is  satisfactory. 

If  the  initial  mark-up  is  very  low,  then  are  there 
peculiar  reasons  which  justify  that?  Was  there  a  trade 
war  on,  which  is  over,  or  likely  to  lie  over  soon,  or  is 
the  business  of  the  low-e.xpense,  high-volume  type? 

Chances  for  Improvement 

If  the  initial  mark-up  is  satisfactory  and  the  gross 
profit  margin  is  not,  is  it  too  small  because  the  initial 
mark-up  was  too  small  or  because  the  mark-downs  are 
too  great?  And  vice  versa,  if  the  gross  profit  is  too 
large,  as  against  the  standard  of  thirty-one,  or  thirty- 
two  percent,  is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  initial  mark¬ 
up  is  too  large,  or  are  the  mark-downs  themselves  too 
small?  If  the  mark-downs  are  too  large,  and  therefore 
responsible  for  the  low  gross  profit,  has  the  company 
used  so-called  modern  methods  of  merchandising,  and 
if  it  hasn’t  in  the  past,  is  it  in  the  process  of  using 
them?  Because  if  it  is,  and  really  is  serious  alwut  it, 
then  the  banker  can  see  again  a  chance  for  real  potential 
which  means  real  increased  market. 

If  the  initial  mark-up  is  low,  and  there  is  a  chance  of 
(Continued  on  page  378) 
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Requisitioning  Extra  Salespeople  for  Sales 

Survey  Shows  Methods  Used  hy  Fourteen  Stores  to  Expand 
Their  Forces  for  the  Short  Period  of  a  Store-Wide  Sale 
By  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


Methods  followed  by  stores  in  requisitioning 
extra  salespeople  for  store-wide  sales  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information. 
Comparatively  few  factors  are  considered  in  making  a 


final  decision  as  to  the  number  required,  but  the  survey 
indicates  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  factors  on  which 
the  different  stores  base  their  decisions. 

“Our  method  of  employment  of  extra  salespeople 
for  store-wdde  sales,”  says  the  inquiry  which  prompted 
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FINAL  DECISION  AS  TO  NUMBER  (Continued) 
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the  study,”  has  been  to  gauge  the  number  to  be  hired 
by  last  year's  results  and  consulting  with  the  buyers 
and  floor  managers.  We  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  more 
scientific  and  satisfactory  way  to  plan  for  sales.” 

The  survey  shows  that  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
number  of  salesperson  to  be  requisitioned  rests  with  the 
following  executives  or  departments:  General  Super¬ 
intendent.  in  four  stores ;  Employment  Office  or  Per- 
»nnel  Director,  in  four  stores ;  Department  Manager, 
in  two  stores ;  Store  Manager,  in  one  store ;  Floor  Man¬ 
ager,  in  one  store;  Pay  Roll  Budgeter,  in  one  store. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  which  are  displayed  here¬ 
with  in  tabular  form,  show  that  all  but  one  of  the 
fourteen  stores  supplying  data  are  guided  by  "the 
number  of  extras  employed  last  year.”  Ten  stores 
are  influenced  by  “the  size  and  character  of  advertising.” 


All  but  two  stores  use  the  estimate  of  the  buyer  as  a 
basis  of  requisition  and  eight  of  these  use  the  floor 
managers’  estimate  in  addition.  One  store  which  does 
not  get  the  buyers’  estimates  depends  on  the  Service 
Superintendent  and  the  floor  managers. 

The  Sales  Quota  set  by  the  Planning  Department  is 
based  on  “definite  selling  cost”  in  four  of  the  stores 
and  partly  on  this  factor  in  one  other.  It  is  based  on 
“sales  per  salesperson”  in  three  stores  and  partly  on 
this  factor  in  one  other. 

Some  of  the  other  factors  which  were  given  by  the 
stores  as  influencing  the  decision  upon  the  number  of 
salespeople  to  be  requisitioned  for  store-wide  sales  are 
space,  volume  expected,  weather  conditions  last  year, 
weather  reports,  merchandise  provided  and  estimate 
of  general  manager. 
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New  Definition  of  Rental  Expense  Suggested 

The  Report  of  the  Boston  Controllers  Outlines  a  Revised 
Classification  as  Step  in  Preparation  of  Expense  Manual 
By  H.  L.  Foster,  Houghton  &  Dutton  Co.,  Boston 


piosiot 
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Revision  oI  the  Expense  Manual  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Standard  Method  of  Accounting 
was  forecasted  by  H.  L.  Foster,  Houghton  & 
Dutton  Co.,  Boston,  in  The  Bulletin  last  month.  The 
article  explained  the  reasons  why  the  Manual  should  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  outlines  a  suggested  procedure. 
The  Standardization  Committee  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  has  undertaken  this  task  and  hope  to  com¬ 
plete  it  by  next  Spring. 

The  Boston  Group  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  has 
been  doing  valuable  preliminary  work  in  this  direction. 
The  following  is  a  presentation  of  the  findings  of  its 
Rent  Committee  with  regard  to  revision  of  the  Rentals 
Classification  in  the  new  Expense  Manual. 

*  *  * 

The  report  of  the  Rent  Committee  is  contained,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  it  will  be  presented  to  you  here,  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  schedule  for  department  stores  recently 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Harvard.  At  the  final  meet¬ 
ing,  however,  one  or  two  points  of  discussion  arose  be¬ 
cause  of  which  it  seems  advisable  to  make  slight 
changes.  These  changes  do  not  affect  the  essentials  of 
the  report  as  contained  in  the  Bureau  publication.  They 
merely  affect  the  manner  of  statement  of  these  points. 

By  way  of  introduction,  it  may  be  well  to  state : 

1.  That  it  has  been  felt  that  previously  established 
fiRures  have  been  at  best  of  doubtful  comparability 
because  of  a  conception  qf  rental  expense  too  nar- 

_  row  for  practical  purposes. 

2.  That  conditions  surrounding  the  leasing  of  premises 
for  retail  operation  are  so  varied  that  mere  rental 
payments  are  no  criterion  of  actual  rental  expense. 

3.  That  to  secure  a  safe  measure  of  actual  rental  cost 
must  be  included  all  items  of  real  estate  expense, 
whether  paid  as  rent  or  in  lieu  of  rent. 

4.  That  where  premises  are  owned,  a  fair  rental  profit 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  ac¬ 
tual  rental  expense. 

5.  That  it  is  entirely  possible  to  segregate  all  rental 
charges  from  other  operating  charges  so  as  to  de¬ 
termine  with  accuracy  actual  rental  expense. 

Section  One 

Rental  Expense  applies  equally  to  both  owned  and 
leased  real  estate  and  does  not  differ  materially  in  either 
case.  Regardless  of  ownership,  it  implies  that  in  one 
form  or  another  the  occupant  must  pay  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elements. 

1.  Interest  on  land  and  buildings, — depreciated  cost  or 
present  cash  value,  whichever  is  higher. 

2.  Taxes. 

3.  Insurance. 

4.  Repairs  to  building  and  attached  equipment. 

5.  Depreciation  and  Amortization. 

6.  Real  Estate  Profit. 

In  considering  attached  equipment,  there  must  be  a 
clear  cut  distinction  between  equipment  attached  to  the 


realty  and  fixtures  and  equipment  installed  to  adapt 
the  premises  to  uses  as  a  retail  operating  unit.  It 
been  suggested  that  rental  costs  arise  from  the  building 
“as  such’’  apart  from  the  business  carried  on  therein, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  repair  and  return  of  premises 
specified  in  the  lease  are  the  real  criteria  of  rental  ex¬ 
pense  as  opposed  to  other  operating  expense.  These 
two  ideas  may  be  of  great  help  in  settling  which  items 
are  to  go  under  Rental  Expense  and  which  under  Other 
Operating  Ex{)ense.  The  Committee  hopes  that  the  cri¬ 
terion  that  it  estabilshes  may  furnish  further  help,  viz.; 
omit  from  Rental  Expense  all  items  that  arise  from 
peculiarities  of  clientele,  type  of  merchandise,  purely 
decorative  purposes,  re-location  of  department,  or  simi¬ 
lar  factors.  This  will  be  clear  as  the  report  proceeds ; 

Section  Two 

In  the  case  of  buildings  and  land  being  leased  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  following  charges  make  up  the  total 
rental  exi)ense  of  the  leased  real  estate. 

Rent  paid  as  lessee. 

All  other  payments  made  in  lieu  of  rent,  including: 

A.  Amortization  of  leasehold  purchased. 

-  ,  Amortization  of  improvements. 

B.  Interest  on  investment  in  improvements  when 
installed  by  the  lessee,  until  sucli  time  as  their 

1  capitalized  value  has  been  extinguished.  (Do 
I  not  include  this  charge  again  in  the  interest 

'  charge  on  net  worth  of  the  business.) 

C.  Taxes:  local  real  estate  taxes. 

D.  Insurance:  whatever  building  insurance  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  lessor  or  whatever  building  in¬ 
surance  is  dictated  by  sound  business  practice 
in  the  particular  locality  wherein  the  business 
is  domiciled.  (Whatever  insurance  is  carried 
solely  at  the  lessee’s  pleasure  is  an  operating 
expense  rather  than  a  payment  made  in  lieu 
of  rent.) 

Fire  insurance  on  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments. 

Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  or  rent  in¬ 
surance  to  extent  of  rental  value  of 
real  estate  only. 

Sprinkler  leakage  on  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements. 

Plate  glass  insurance,  on  leased  glass 
only. 

*  Elevator  insurance  covering  the  building 
owner. 

*Liability  insurance  covering  the  building 
owner. 

♦Boiler  and  heating  plant  insurance  cover¬ 
ing  the  building  owner. 

Leasehold  insurance. 

The  following  insurances  shall  be  included  in  rental 
expense  whenever  they  are  required  by  the  conditions 
of  the  lease;  earthquake,  tornado,  flood,  windstorm,  ex-j 

♦Note:  See  explanation  of  these  insurances  when  real 
estate  is  owned. 
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y  plosion,  water  damage,  riot  and  civil  commotion,  on 
I  buildings  and  improvements. 
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E.  Repairs :  ordinary  building  repairs  only. 

Where  property  being  repaired  or  re¬ 
placed  belongs  to  the  lessor  and  the  title 
of  the  improved  property  becomes  immedi¬ 
ately  or  eventually  vested  in  the  lessor, 
i  repairs  should  be  included  under  rent,  un- 

I  less  the  ordinary  expense  of  these  repairs 

has  been  materially  increased  for  purposes 
of  the  lessee’s  business.  Such  repairs  as 

I  arise  fundamentally  from  peculiarities 

of  clientele,  tyi«  of  merchandise,  or  for 
purely  decorative  purposes,  or  repair 
charges  required  for  relocation  of  depart¬ 
ments  or  similar  factors,  are  operating 
costs  and  not  real  estate  charges.  Major 
repairs  and  improvements  should  be  cap¬ 
italized  and  depreciation  and  interest  writ¬ 
ten  off  as  operating  expense  or  as  rent  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  principles. 

F.  Depreciation  on  improvements  when  installed 
by  the  lessee,  until  such  time  as  their  capital 
;  ized  value  has  been  extinguished. 

Section  Three 

When  land  and  buildings  are  owned  in  whole  or  in 
jart.  the  following  charges  make  up  the  total  rental 

|e.xpense  of  the  owned  real  estate. 

A.  Amortization  of  improvemeirts. 

B.  Interest  on  value  of  land  and  buildings  ownetl. 
Interest  on  mortgages  and  obligations  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Interest  on  improvements  until  such  time  as 
their  capitalized  value  has  been  extinguished. 

(Do  not  include  these  charges  again  in  the  in¬ 
terest  charge  on  net  worth  of  the  business) 

1C.  Taxes:  Local  real  estate  taxes. 

D.  Insurance : 

If  the  business  is  owner  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate  (or  any  part  of  it)  those  forms  of 
building  insurance  which  are  customarily 
required  by  lessors  or  dictated  by  sound 
business  practice  in  the  particular  locality 
in  which  the  business  is  domiciled,  should 
,1  be  charged  as  rent.  (.All  other  insurance 

’  should  be  charged  as  an  operating  expense. 

Fire  insurance  on  buildings  and  im- 
*  provements. 

Use  and  Occupancy  or  rent  insuraiKe 
to  the  extent  of  rental  value  of  real  estate 
jvl  only. 

|.]  Sprinkler  leakage  on  buildings  and  im- 

provements. 

-  i  Plate  glass  insurance  on  building  glass 

only. 
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Elevator,  Liability,  and  Boiler  and  Heating  Plant 

I  Insurance,  when  the  building  is  owned,  should  not  be 
[charged  to  Rent  but  should  be  considered  as  operating 
[expense.  When  the  real  estate  is  leased  only  insurance 
;"f  these  classes  covering  the  Owner  are  charged  to 
j  f^ent  and  such  policies  are  usually  nominal  in  character, 
j  ith  small  limits  and  obtained  at  small  cost ;  those 
j'overiiiir  the  lessee,  the  active  and  major  policies,  are 
I'  harged  to  operating  expense  as  is  the  case  when  real 
j'  'tate  is  owned. 

j  The  following  insurance  should  be  included  as  rental 

S  'l'^nse  whenever  they  are  customarily  required  by 
‘  'xjrs  or  dictated  by  sound  business  practice  in  the  par- 
pcular  locality  in  which  the  business  is  domiciled: 
•  arthquake,  tornado,  flood,  windstorm,  explosion,  water 


damage,  riot  and  civil  commotion,  on  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements. 

E.  Repairs:  ordinary  building  repairs  only. 

Where  property  being  repaired  or  re¬ 
placed  belongs  to  the  business  in  its  ca¬ 
pacity  as  landlord,  repairs  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  tmder  rent,  unless  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
pense  of  these  repairs  has  been  materially 
increased  for  purposes  of  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  repairs  as  arise  fundamentally 
from  peculiarities  of  clientele,  type  of 
merchandise,  or  for  purely  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  or  repair  charges  required  for  relo¬ 
cation  of  departments  or  similar  factors, 
are  operating  costs  and  not  real  estate 
charges.  Major  repairs  and  improvements 
should  be  capitalize  and  depreciation  and 
interest  written  off  as  operating  expense 
or  rent  according  to  the  foregoing  princi¬ 
ples. 

F.  Depreciation  on  owned  real  estate  and  im¬ 
provements. 

G.  Profit  on  real  estate  owned. 

When  the  building  is  owned  by  the  occu¬ 
pant,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  figure 
for  a  rent  charge,  a  fair  estimate  for  the 
rent  of  the  property  should  be  made  to 
include  all  of  the  above  expenses  and  in 
addition  a  reasonable  real  estate  profit. 

The  real  estate  profit  should  represent  a 
fair  real  estate  profit  for  the  particular 
locality  in  which  the  properly  is  situated. 

*  *  * 

Note — This  report  is  received  for  submittal  to  the 
Standardization  (Committee  and  is  not  in  any  sense  ac¬ 
cepted  as  official  or  final,  nor  is  it  rejected.  It  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  subject  of  standardization, 
father  local  groups  are  invited  to  request  assignment  of 
definite  subjects  for  intensive  study. 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS. 


Orders  for  Harvard  Operating  Expense 
Report  Should  Be  Sent  at  Once 

Requests  for  their  copies  of  the  Harvard  Report  of 
(Operating  Expenses  in  Department  Stores  in  1926 
have  been  received  from  a  large  number  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  since  publication  last  month  of  the  announcement 
that  the  survey  was  available.  This  important  data, 
prepared  for  the  Association  and  made  possible  through 
our  funds,  should  be  secured  by  every  retailer  in  our 
membership. 

The  1926  report  is  divided  in  two  parts,  each  in  a 
sejiarate  book.  One  is  for  stores  doing  over  a  million 
in  sales  for  that  year  and  the  other  for  stores  with 
sales  less  than  a  million.  The  former  also  contains,  for 
the  first  time,  an  intensely  interesting  study  of  Balance 
Sheet  Ratios. 

Requests  for  this  report  should  be  forwarded  to 
headquarters  without  delay.  Members  receive  one  copy 
free  but  no  copies  are  mailed  unless  requested.  Non¬ 
members  and  outside  individuals  and  organizations  must 
pay  $1.50  for  either  section  of  the  report.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  about  sending  your  request.  This  information  is 
necessary  to  your  business  and  should  not  be  neglected 
or  allowed  to  grow  cold. 
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THE  BULLETIN 


Unique  Modem  Treatment  in  New  Dutch  Store 


De  Bijenkorf  at  The  Hague  Employs  Novel  and  Daring 
Design  to  Express  the  Individuality  of  the  Business 


institutions,  remarked  recently  upon  their  simplicity  and 
plainness,  saying  that  consumers  in  the  Old  World 
would  consider  them  commonplace  and  consequently 
would  prefer  to  shop  in  specialty  stores. 

The  foreign  trade  publications  which  reach  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  occasionally  contain  photographs  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  new  department  store  buildings.  These  photo- 


second-rate.  We  are  told  that  this  factor  of  appe: 
applies  to  the  popular  stores  as  well  as  to  the  exdi 
institutions. 

There  was  opened  last  year  at  The  Hague,  Hoi 
a  new  store  called  “De  Bijenkorf,”  which  meai*i 
English,  The  Beehive.  This  name  may  be  a  coi 
place  in  American  retailing — it  was  particularly  p< 


By  L.  E.  Goldsmith 

Department  store  buildings  and  equipment  in  graphs  bear  out  the  German  merchant’s  statement,  h 
Continental  Europe  are  distinguished  from  Amer-  the  newer  buildings  are  ornate  and  luxurious  in  theei- 
ican  institutions  by  their  gfreater  emphasis  on  lux-  treme.  There  apparently  is  a  psychological  facto^i 
urious  appointments  and  ornamentation.  A  German  the  European  shopping  public  which  demands  t^ 
merchant,  after  visiting  many  of  our  leading  mercantile  qualities  unless  the  store  is  to  be  considered  cheap  M 
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Some  of  the  decorative  motifs  are  illustrated  on  this 
page.  The  escalator  landing  is  particularly  interesting, 
because  it  depicts  the  use  of  handsome  stained  glass 
windows  typical  of  many  parts  of  the  building.  There 
is  much  of  this  glass  used  on  stair  landings,  entrance 
ways  and  fan  lights  over  doors.  The  designs  are  all 
modernistic.  The  woodwork 
in  these  sections  is  highly  pol- 

richness  of  texture  which  even 

Spaciousness  a  Feature 

One  detail  of  the  building 
construction  will  call  for  adverse  comment  from  Amer¬ 
ican  merchants.  The  lightwell  or  central  court  has  been 
discarded  by  our  architects  because  of  its  wastefulness 
of  space.  In  Europe  it  is  retained,  both  on  account  of 
its  value  in  lighting  and  because  of  its  impressive  ar¬ 
chitectural  quality.  Further,  space  is  not  so  expensive 
as  it  is  in  this  country.  The  foreign  stores,  generally 
are  less  cramped  than  ours  and  have  a  spaciousness  which 
lends  itself  to  their  ideas  of  decoration  and  luxury. 

This  is  apparent  in  the  drawing  of  the  Central  Court 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  wide  aisles  and  open  expenses 


in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century — but  the  new 
Dutch  store  which  bears  it  is  very  far  from  common¬ 
place  in  its  architecture  and  appointments.  Our  artist 


has  reproduced  a  few  details  of  this  building  in  pen  and 
ink  from  illustrations  which  appear  in  a 


striking  book 

issued  by  the  owners  when  the  store  was  opened.  They 
suggest  some  of  the  interest-  . 

the  construe- 


features  in 


bdow  the  beginning  of  the  roof  curve,  is  a  series  of 
ornamental  signs,  emblematic  of  the  beehive. 

Architectural  details  and  decorative  features  are 
[aggressively  modern  in  style.  One  is  tempted  to  con- 
dude  that  the  inspiration  for  the  decoration  is  Babylon¬ 
ian  or  Assyrian,  but  the  next  picture  shows  an  Egyptian 
or  Aztec  influence  and  the  effort  to  classify  the  motif 
SCOTS  useless.  It  is  more  a  daring  and  ingenious  adap- 
tatkm  of  ancient  styles  into  a  highly  modem  composite. 
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seldom  met  in  an  American  store.  The  vistas  down  ii 
the  aisles  are  most  interesting,  ending  in  most  cases  in  n 
handsomely  decorated  and  lighted  display  cases  as  large  t 
as  our  show  windows  or  in  windows  and  doors  which  k 
form  part  of  a  carefully  constructed  picture.  s 

The  spaciousness  of  the  store  is  suggested  also  in  the  a 
small  drawing  of  a  section  of  the  Gown  Department  c 
with  its  shrewd  arrangement  of  furniture  and  fixtures,  a 
The  raised  platform  with  effectively  disposed  figures  I 
framed  in  the  bow  window  is  another  clever  employ-  t 
ment  of  the  possibilities  this  building  offers.  t 

c 

Unique  Lighting  Fixtures  f 

The  lighting  fixtures  throughout  the  building  are 
noteworthy.  They  assume  the  most  interesting  and 
bizarre  forms  in  the  modern  style  developed  in  crystal 
glass  and  wrought  metal  work.  Some  are  graced  with 
stunning  shades,  equally  unusual.  The  effect  must  l)e 
splendid  when  the  store  is  lighted.  We  have  seen  * 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Good  judgment  has  ' 
been  shown  also  in  placing  these  unusual  fixtures.  In 
dqjartments  where  the  more  commonplace  and  prac-  ! 
tical  merchandise  is  carried,  the  fixtures  are  simple  and 
unobtrusive. 

One  of  the  drawings  gives  an  impression  of  the  ap- 
l^earance  of  the  store  at  night.  It  is  iiarticularly  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  manner  in  which  it  shows  the  effect  of 
the  rounded  design  and  the  honeycombed  windows  as 
well  as  the  balance  of  light  and  dark  masses. 

The  construction  and  appointments  of  the  store  appar¬ 
ently  are  completely  up-to-date.  The  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  includes  the  latest  type  elevators  and  escalators. 
There  is  a  fine,  bright  restaurant  for  employees  on  the 
top  floor.  A  delightful  Roof  Garden  restaurant  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  customers.  It  looks  out  over  the  lower  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city  and  must  be  a  restful  and  charming 
place  to  dine. 

Arrangement  of  Floors 

The  basement  contains  the  delivery  and  accounting 
rooms  and  space  for  reserve  stock.  The,  main  floor  has 
about  the  same  departments  as  are  found  there  in  our 
own  stores.  Apparel,  millinery  and  allied  lines  are  on 
the  first  floor  (second  as  we  number).  Sporting  goods, 
books,  radio,  musical,  instruments  and  other  small  de¬ 
partments  are  on  the  second  floor  (third  as  we  number)'. 
On  this  floor  also  are  a  Lunchroom  and  Tearoom  with 
the  necessary  kitchens  and  service  pantries.  On  the  next 
floor  are  the  library,  a  toy  department,  draperies  and  a 
few  other  departments.  The  fourth  floor  (fifth  as  we 
number)  is  devoted  chiefly  to  house  furnishings  of 
various  kinds.  On  the  fifth  are  the  employees’  restaur¬ 
ant.  executive  office  and  reserve  stock  rooms. 

A  departure  from  custom  is  the  use  of  different  kinds 
of  woods  and  other  materials  in  different  departments. 
The  decorative  scheme  varies  particularly  in  the  special 
salons  where  style  and  luxury  merchandise  are  sold. 
In  these  departments,  the  fixtures  also  are  unusual  in 
design  and  striking  in  appearance.  The  modernistic  de¬ 
sign  is  carried  out  even  in  the  service  desks  and  in  the 
wood  paneling  which  in  many  places  partly  or  wholly 
covers  the  pillars  supporting  the  ceiling. 

American  merchants  who  go  to  Europe  should  find 


it  extremely  interesting  to  visit  this  store.  There  an 
many  new  retail  buildings  in  Germany  which  represent 
unusual  features  as  striking  in  their  way  as  I)e  Bijen- 
korf.  While  extreme  luxury  and  extravagance  in  con¬ 
struction  are  not  necessary  in  this  country,  individuality 
and  atmosphere  help  tremendously  to  make  a  store  stand 
nut  above  the  commonplace  and  ordinary.  Those  who 
appreciate  the  danger  of  standardized  apiyearance  in  their  | 
buildings  and  equipment  may  get  splendid  ideas  from 
these  foreign  merchants  and  their  architects.  Possibly 
this  is  one  wav  for  the  indejyendent  retailer  to  give  new 
character  to  his  business  and  lift  it  out  of  the  Inid(ll^ 
ground  class. 

American  Merchants  Invited  to  Visit 
British  Drapers’  Summer  School 

The  Fifth  Annual  Summer  School  of'  the  Drai)en' 
Chamber  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  hold 
its  sessions  at  Gonville  &  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
England,  from  August  20  to  27.  The  following  very 
generous  invitation  has  l)een  received  from  Mr.  Alben 
Gowie,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber :  . 

“I  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  any  friends  of  your 
Association  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  us  during  the 
term  of  the  School  if  they  are  in  England,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  welcome  you  or  them  as  our  honoured 
guests.  VVe  liave  had  the  privilege  in  the  past  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  representative  from  your  Association,  and  I  do 
hope  it  may  be  possible  for  one  of  your  friends  to  be 
with  us  sometime  during  the  School.” 

The  lecture  series  includes  such  topics  as  Stock  Con¬ 
trol  and  Stock  Taking,  Advantages  of  the  Small  Trader, 
Influence  of  Thrift,  The  Shop  That  Talks,  Trusts  and 
Amalgamations,  Window  Dressing  and  Display,  Elec¬ 
tric  Lighting-Display  and  Equipment,  Furs,  Haber¬ 
dashery,  Linens,  Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  and  Design 
and  Color,  Schools  in  Shop  Windows,  etc. 


New  Booklet  on  Budgeting  Offered  to 
Retail  Stores  Without  Charge 

A  new'  lxx)klet  on  budgeting,  “Business  Contrd 
Through  .Analysis,’’  has  lyeen  published  by  Ernst  & 
Ernst,  which  contains  many  valuable  ideas  for  mer¬ 
chants.  The  Ixjoklet  may  l)e  obtained  by  any  of  our 
members  without  charge  upon  application  to  any  local 
Ernst  &  Ernst  office. 

The  new  lx)oklet  descril)es  the  effect  of  the  budgw 
as  a  means  through  which  management  achieves  co¬ 
ordinated  effort,  conservation  of  resources  and  more 
rapid  turnover  of  merchandise  inventories.  It  outlines 
the  prcKedure  necessary  in  advance  of  the  preiaratioii 
of  the  budget  and  how  sales,  buying  allowances,  ex- 
jyenses,  collections,  profits  and  other  factors  are  esti¬ 
mated.  There  is  proper  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  is  not  a  substitute  for  able  and  skilled  execu¬ 
tives,  but  is  an  instrument  stimulating  re.sourcefulness. 

Merchants  who  are  planning  to  adojit  a  budget  for 
the  first  time  in  1928  are  advised  to  liegin  preiyarii^ 
for  it  at  least  six  months  in  advance  and  to  adopt  a 
tentative  and  experimental  budget  at  once  so  that  they 
may  haVe  a  number  of  months  experience  upon  whidi 
to  lyase  their  formal  budget  for  the  coming  year. 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores  Contributed  by 
The  Personnel  Group 


A  Better  Approach  to  Store  Workers 

Lord  &  Taylor  Educational  Bulletin  Service  Contains 
Qualities  Which  Are  Essential  to  Effective  Training 
By  The  Personnel  Croup 


Recognition  and  intelligent  application  of  a 
few  simple  psychological  factors  lift  the  Personnel 
work  at  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  out  of  the 
level  of  the  commonplace.  One  evidence  of  this  appears 
in  the  weekly  bulletin  service  to  store  employees,  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  constructive  messages  which  contain  a  host  of 
ideas  which  might  lie  emulated  by  other  stores. 

The  weekly  bulletins  are  well  conceived  from  several 
points  of  view.  They  are  very  short  and  deal  with  one 
subject  each  week.  There  is  a  good  visual  appeal  in 
their  attractive  design,  typography  and  use  of  different 
color  papers  each  week.  The  bulletins  appear  with 
regularity,  the  weekly  schedule  Ijeing  just  frecjuent 
enough  to  maintain  interest.  I'he  copy  is  constructive 
and  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  stir 
loyalty  with  specious  sentimentalities.  It  recognizes 
the  job  as  a  job  and  sells  faith  in  Lord  &  Taylor  as  a. 
good  place  in  which  to  work  out  one’s  salvation.  Fin¬ 
ally,  there  is  an  effective  use  of  rej)etition  in  the  imjxjrt- 
ant  messages.  The  same  idea  recurs  at  intervals  so  that 
it  will  not  l)e  forgotten. 

Several  of  these  bulletins  issued  during  the  jmst  year 
have  played  on  the  theme  “How  Customers  Are 
Gained.”  The  idea  was  inspired  by  surveys  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  problem  “How  Customers  Are  Lost” 
which  have  been  current  for  some  time  jiasC  The 
theme  was  reversed  to  give  it  a  constructive  rather  than 
a  destructive  angle.  Three  of  these  bulletins  have  been 
selected  for  reproduction  here.  The  first  sounds  the 
keynote  and  the  other  two  develop  special  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  gaining  customers.  The  opening  state¬ 
ment  which  appeared  last  July  follows: 

*  ♦  ♦ 

How  Customers  Are  Gained 

“There  are  several  stores  on  the  Avenue  in  a  jwsition 
to  attain  the  same  high  standard  of  merchandise  and 
management  as  Lord  &  Taylor,  We  compete,  there¬ 
fore,  in  service. 

“That  more  customers  are  made  and  held  through 
the  superior  service  given  by  salespeople  than  through 
the  factors  of  satisfactory  merchandise  and  efficient 
store  management  has  long  been  a  theory.  Recently, 
in  a  prominent  Philadelphia  store,  an  investigation  was 
made  which  established  this  theory  as  fact.  In  this 
investigation,  the  firm  canvassed  200  Philadelphia  fam¬ 


ilies  to  learn  why  they  had  withdrawn  their  patronage 
from  certain  Philadelphia  stores.  One  hundred  ninety- 
eight  families  gave  the  following  reasons : 


Refusal  to  exchange  goods  .  4 

Ignorance  concerning  goods  . ; .  6 

.  Bad  store  arrangement  .  9 

Tactless  business  policy  . 11 

Unnecessary  delays  in  service  . 13 

Insolence  of  salespeople  . 16 

Over-insistence  of  salespeople  . 16 

Slow  deliveries  . 17 

Tricky  methods  .  ...  18 

Errors  . 18 

Indifference  of  salespeople  . 46 


“Analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  58%  of  the 
customer  loss  to  Philadelphia  stores  was  due  to  the 
salespeople ;  the  report  of  these  figures  was  headed, 
‘How  Customers  Are  Lost.’  This  Bulletin,  however, 
we  entitle,  ‘How  Customers  Are  Gained,’  l)ecause  we 
know  that  the  faults  mentioned  alx)ve  are  not  found  at 
Lord  &  Taylor  where  many  of  the  salesjjeople  are  noted 
for  their  courtesy  and  interest  and  their  knowledge  of 
merchandise.” 

*  *  * 

The  second  of  the  bulletins  on  this  subject  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Novemljer,  1926.  It  outlines  examples  of  the 
kind  of  service  which  gains  customers  for  the  store. 
It  is  good  suggestive  copy. 

*  *  * 

Complete  Service 

“Several  days  ago,  a  little  Southern  lady  purchased 
a  piece  of  luggage  as  a  gift  for  the  son  she  was  visiting. 
She  found  the  salesman  intensely  interested  in  her  need 
and  in  the  suitability  of  her  selection,  and  accepted  with 
delight  his  suggestion  that  the  case  l)e  filled  with  neck¬ 
ties,  with  shirts,  with  gloves  and  the  many  other  small 
things  which  make  up  a  man’s  wardrolje.  The  sales¬ 
man’s  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  it  embraced  not  only 
his  customer,  his  merchandise,  and  hi.s  deiMirtment,  but 
also  the  Man’s  Shop  and  l>ord  &  Taylor. 

“And  recently  in  the  Young  People’s  Store  a  gentle¬ 
man  after  completing  a  purchase  inquired  about  the 
location  of  the  Schwartz  Toy  Shop.  The  correct  infor¬ 
mation  was  given.  However,  the  customer  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  pleased  to  learn  of  a  Toy  Department  in 
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Lord  &  Taylor.  The  salesgirl  had  quickly  sensed  his 
need  and  suggested  that  she  be  allowed  to  escort  him  to 
our  Toy  Department.  Her  thoughtfulness  not  only 
saved  the  customer  many  steps  but  it  also  brought  a 
sale  and  a  new  customer  to  the  Toy  Department. 

“It  has  been  said  that  ‘selling  goods  is  just  a  matter 
of  being  interested  in  folks’.  The  customer  wants  the 
salesperson  to  be  interested  in  her  and  in  her  immediate 
needs  and  she  has  a  genuine  appreciation  for  the  sales¬ 
person  who  anticipates  her  future  needs.  The  incidents 
related  above  show  just  such  alert  and  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  two  salespeople,  who  ‘sell  from 
suggestion’.’’ 

The  Customer  Defined 

The  third  of  these  bulletins  takes  an  entirely  different 
tack  to  interest  store  workers  in  the  customer  and  the 
store’s  ideals  of  service.  A  series  of  questions  describes 
many  different  types  of  customers  in  an  effort  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  “Lord  &  Taylor  customer”  and  then  in  a 
few  words  pictures  this  customer  as  a  composite  of  any¬ 
one  who  comes  to  the  store  at  any  time  for  any  thing. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

“I  have  an  ambition  which  I  cannot  realise  unless  I 
have  your  help. 

“In  order  to  help  Mr.  Reybum  realize  his  ambition 
we  must  be  able  to  answer  a  question  that  is  often 
asked:  Just  what  is  a  Lord  &  Taylor  custotner? 

“Is  it  that  person  who  has  shopped  here  for  years, 
whose  mother  and  grandmother  shopped  here,  and 
whose  great-grandmother  knew  Samuel  Lord  when  the 
store  was  on  Catherine  Street? 

“Or  is  it  the  wealthy  man  who  lives  on  Park  Avenue 
and  who  buys  some  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  a  month? 

“Is  it  that  person  who  tells  us  in  no  uncertain  terms 
what  she  thinks  of  us,  our  merchandise  and  our  service, 
and  who  threatens  to  tell  every  one  else  the  same  un¬ 
flattering  things? 


“Or  is  it  that  nice  person  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Reyburn 
about  the  service  we  happened  to  give  her,  and  who 
perhaps  should  get  part  of  the  thanks  for  our  raise  last 
month  ? 

“Is  it  the  man  from  the  ninth  floor  who  dropped 
into  the  department  early  today  to  buy  something  and 
left  without  getting  it,  because  we  had  made  him  fed 
as  though  he  were  in  the  way  just  then? 

“Yes  and  No,  the  Lord  &  Taylor  customer  is  all  of 
these  and  yet  not  nearly  as  difficult  to  describe  as  any 
one  of  them. 

“He  or  she  is  merely  any  person  who  comes  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  store,  in  any  of  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year  and  who  purchases  or  asks  to  be  shown 
anything  from  the  four  comers  of  the  globe.”  IV- 

*  *  * 

These  weekly  bulletins  are  printed  in  excellent  taste 
on  antique  paper,  4x8  inches.  The  color  of  the  paper 
varies  each  week,  but  otherwise  the  bulletins  are  very 
similar  in  style.  They  make  a  harmonious  whole.  There 
is  a  small  illustration  in  the  upper  left  comer,  either 
of  the  store  entrance  or,  during  the  store’s  centennial, 
of  the  centennial  poster.  This  sometimes  is  in  color  and 
sometimes  in  black. 

Many  stores  will  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of 

having  these  bulletins  printed.  They  might  be  raimeo-  _ 

graphed  or  multigraphed  if  the  work  were  done  with 
care.  If  the  message  is  very  short,  it  might  be  lettered  in 
poster  style  and  displayed  at  the  employees’  entrana 
or  in  rest  rooms.  Such  a  poster  could  be  made  large 
and  arranged  very  attractively.  The  important  thing  / 


about  these  bulletins,  in  addition  to  their  terse,  attractive  sple 

style  is  that  they  apf>eal  to  intelligence  and  not  prim-  age 

arily  to  sentiment.  They  are  light  in  tone  so  that  they  The 

do  not  repel.  The  messages  are  interesting  in  addition  this 

to  encouraging  the  worker  to  do  a  better  job.  It  is  equ 

extremely  important  to  keep  these  qualities  in  mind  woi 

when  writing  copy  addressed  to  store  workers.  I 

nev 


The  Julia  Richman  High  School  Course  on  Glassware 

By  The  Personnel  Group 


^UTLINES  of  several  courses  in  Non-Textiles  Mer¬ 
chandise  which  are  unusually  concise  and  practical 
have  been  secured  from  Julia  Richman  High  School, 
New  York,  by  the  Personnel  Group.  These  outlines 
contain  splendid  ideas  for  Personnel  Directors  in  retail 
stores  as  they  have  been  built  expressly  for  training 
young  girls  for  work  in  the  mercantile  field. 

In  the  May  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  the  first  of 
these  courses  was  published.  It  showed  in  tabular  form 
the  instmetion  outlines  of  the  class  in  Period  Furniture. 
Since  its  publication  we  have  received  considerable 
favorable  comment  and  members  have  expressed  a  hope 
that  we  might  print  outlines  of  other  courses. 

The  Julia  Richman  High  School  has  supplied  for 
this  purpose  details  of  its  courses  which  deal  with 
Glassware  and  Pottery.  The  course  on  Glassware  will 
be  outlined  in  this  article.  The  Pottery  course  will 
appear  in  a  succeeding  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

It  was  explained  in  the  opening  article,  last  May, 


that  the  Julia  Richman  High  School  combines  courses 
on  merchandise  and  retail  selling  with  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  New  York  retail  stores.  Cooperative  work  in 
stores  begins  with  the  second  half  of  the  second  year. 
It  is  arranged  on  the  week-in  and  week-out  system. 
Pupils  are  in  stores  one  week  and  in  school  the  next 
While  in  the  store  they  are  paid  for  the  work  they  do 
at  the  regular  rate.  Complete  details  will  be.  found  in 
the  May  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

GLASS 

I.  What  kinds  of  glassware  are  sold  in  shops. 

II.  What  articles  of  glass  are  sold  in  shops. 

III.  How  glass  is  made. 

A.  Materials  used. 

B.  How  mixed  and  heated. 

1.  Mixing  the  batch. 

2.  Fusing. 

3.  Fining. 
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Shaping  of  glass. 

1.  Blowing  glass. 

2.  Mould^  glass. 

3.  Pressed  glass. 

4.  Rolled  glass. 

Annealing. 

Decoration  of  glass. 

1.  Colored  glass. 

2.  Pressed  glass. 

3.  Cut  glass. 

4.  Etched  glass. 

5.  Engraved  glass. 

6.  Gilded  or  painted  glass. 

7.  Flashed  glass. 

IV.  History  of  Glassware. 

A.  Legend  of  Phoenician  invention  of  glass. 

B.  Egyptian  glass. 

C.  Greek  glass,  Cypriote  glass  and  its  influence 
on  modern  glass. 

D.  Roman  glass. 

E.  Venetian  glass. 

1.  Origin. 

2.  Development  in  17th  century. 

3.  Decline  of  industry  in  18th  century. 

4.  Recent  revival. 

F.  Bohemian  glass. 
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Training  for  Better  Operation  in  the 
Fur  Storage  Department 

A  carefully  devised  system  of  training  has  had 
splendid  results  in  speeding  service  in  the  Fur  Stor¬ 
age  Department  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 
The  Training  Department  placed  one  of  its  staff  in 
this  section  to  learn  the  procedure  thoroughly  and  thus 
equipped  she  was  able  to  impart  information  to  new 
workers  in  the  most  effective  way. 

A  member  of  the  Training  Department  trained  the 
new  Fur  Storage  workers  at  the  beginning  of  the  busy 
season.  As  a  preparation  for  this  training  the  training 
representative  worked  in  the  various  section  of  the 
Fur  Storage  Department.  She  took  the  customers’  or¬ 
ders  in  the  fur  parlor  when  they  came  to  get  their  coats 
from  storage ;  she  checked  the  slips  with  the  coats  when 
they  came  from  the  vaults ;  she  wrote  saleschecks ;  she 
worked  in  the  record  room ;  she  worked  on  the  orders 
that  came  by  phone  and  mail ;  she  traced  complaints ; 
she  did  all  parts  of  the  work  with  the  exception  of  going 
into  the  vaults  for  the  garments  and  wrapping  the 
merchandise. 

A  complete  manual  of  the  Fur  Storage  system  was 
already  made  up  for  each  section  of  the  department. 
When  a  new  co-worker  was  employed,  she  took  the 
same  system  lessons  as  salespeople.  The  departmental 
practices  were  explained  in  the  Fur  Storage  Department 
hy  the  training  representative.  The  manuals  were  used 
so  that  the  new  co-worker  would  know  where  she 
could  find  information  if  questions  arose  later. 

Frequent  morning  meetings  were  held  with  the  en¬ 
tire  department.  At  these  meetings  a  certain  part  of 
the  system  was  illustrated  by  an  actual  demonstration. 
For  instance,  one  person  would  be  a  customer  who 
came  for  her  coat.  A  girl  at  the  window  would  take 
the  order  and  send  it  through  the  tulies  to  the  Fur  Stor- 


G.  French  glass. 

1.  Normandy  glass. 

2.  Baccarat  glass. 

H.  English  glass. 

I.  Glass-making  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Early  attempts  at  glass  making. 

2.  Stiegel  glass.  1763-1774. 

3.  Sandwich  glass.  1825-1888. 

4.  Tiffany  glass. 

5.  Present  glass-making  centers. 

V.  Use  of  glassware  in  modern  homes. 

VI.  Care  of  glassware. 

These  outlines  should  be  preserved  by  executives 
who  are  responsible  for  training  employees.  Many 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  used  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  anyone  without  a 
knowledge  of  these  lines  of  merchandise  and  historical 
and  teaching  background  as  well,  to  make  up  courses 
which  will  approach  these  in  practical  value. 

Personnel  executives  should  welcome  them  because 
of  the  lack  of  such  materials  in  the  past.  This  series 
will  be  completed  by  publication  of  the  Pottery  courses 
in  a  later  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  An  effort  will  be 
made,  however,  to  secure  supplementary  material  from 
Julia  Richman  High  School  and  other  sources. 


age  Department.  The  group  would  then  adjourn  back  of 
scenes,  would  see  the  order  taken  from  the  carrier, 
the  records  pulled,  the  coat  taken  from  the  vaults, 
checked,  and  sent  to  the  fur  parlor  where  the  sales- 
check  was  written,  the  coat  wrapped  and  given  to  the 
customer. 

These  demonstrations  gave  the  group  a  picture  of  the 
entire  system  and  often  helped  to  clear  up  difficulties. 

The  training  representative  spent  much  time  through 
the  entire  season  in  checking  up  individual  co-workers 
•in  the  fur  storage.  Because  of  the  excellent  system 
that  was  so  carefully  planned  the  previous  summer  by 
executives  of  the  Fur  Storage  division,  customers  were 
given  twenty  minute  service  on  these  transactions. 

Contributed  by  Mabel  L.  Allen, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Retail  Store  in  South  with  Sales  of 
Four  Million  Is  for  Sale 

A  business  of  substantial  size  located  in  the  South  is 
offered  for  sale.  The  following  information  has  been 
submitted : 

“There  is  a  large  department  business  for  sale  in 
one  of  the  thriving  industrial  cities  in  the  South  whose 
"bus'ness  during  1925  amounted  to  $3,022,000,  and  in 
1926  to  slightly  over  $4,000,000.  The  owner  of  the 
business  also  owns  the  property  in  which  the  business 
is  conducted.  The  property  is  adequately  large  to  per¬ 
mit  considerable  expansion  of  the  business.  The  owner 
is  willing  to  give  a  lease  to  the  buyer  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  business  at  a  very  reasonable  rental  and  for 
a  term  of  20  years.” 

Our  informant  states  that  interested  parties  will  be 
placed  in  touch  with  the  principals  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Bulletin, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asociation,  225  West  34th 
St.,  New  York. 
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Q — Why  is  a  Ventilator 
good  in  a  home  ? 

A — It  draws  out  all 
smoke,  heat  and 
odors  which  are  not 
good  for  one’s 
health  or  comfort. 

Q — Does  the  Ventilator  cost 
much  to  operate? 

A — It  only  consumes  as 
much  current  as  a 
50  Watt  lamp. 

Q — Does  the  X’entilator  make 
as  much  noise  as  a 
fan? 

A — No ;  because  its 
blades  are  so  adjust¬ 
ed  that  it  is  practic¬ 
ally  noiseless  and  it 
has  three  spiral 
springs  holding  the 
.  motor  so  there  is  absolutely  no  vibration. 

Q — Do  you  think  a  Ventilator  saves  money  and  labor? 
A — Yes;  liecause  the  grease  that  otherwise  collects 
on  furniture  and  walls  in  the  course  of  a  year 
will  pay  for  this  apparatus. 

Why  is  the  R - Vacuum  Cleaner  superior  to  all 

other  cleaners? 

A — Stronger  suction,  plus  brush,  and  a  floor  pol¬ 
isher  for  hardwood  floors. 

Why  is  its  oiling  system  better  ? 

A — Because  it  is  only  necessary  to  oil  the  cleaner 
once  in  three  months.  Oil  cups  are  convenient 
and  it  is  impossible  to  ruin  with  over-oiling. 

Why  is  the  R - cleaner  easier  to  use  on  differecit 

kinds  of  rugs? 

A — Because  of  the  adjustment  screw  in  the  Ijack; 
it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  thinnest  or  heaviest 
rugs,  also  bare  floors  and  linoleums. 

-Why  is  the  grip  on  the  handle  better? 

A — Because  it  is  properly  curved  to  fit  the  hand 
and  does  not  become  tiresome  to  use. 

Cigar  Department 
-What  is  French  Briar? 

A — It  is  the  root  of  a  bush  which  grows  in  togs 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Q — Why  is  it  used  in  making  pipes? 

A — No  wood  has  ever  been  found  which  is  so 
beautifully  grained,  so  “close-knit”  or  resists 
the  heat  of  burning  tobacco  so  well. 

Q — What  is  Bakelite? 

A — It  is  synthetic  amber,  more  brilliant  and  dur¬ 
able  than  amber  and  is  not  inflammable. 

Q — Where  is  the  most  valuable  tobacco  in  the  world 
grown  ? 


Adaptation  of  the 

“Ask  Me  Another”  game 
to  teaching  store  workers 
essential  facts  about  their 
merchandise  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  excellent  results 
by  Scruggs  -  Vandervoort  - 
Barney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St. 

Louis,  and  two  affiliated 
stores.  The  basis  of  the  plan 
was  a  prize  contest  between 
the  merchandise  departments 
in  each  store  in  which  it  was 
necessary  that  every  person  in 
the  departments  take  part. 

The  June  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  contained  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  terms, 
conditions  and  organization 
of  the  contest.  In  that  issue 
also  were  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  on  store  service  and  departmental 
location  which  were  employed  to  supplement  the  mer¬ 
chandise  questions. 

'  Unusual  Information 

The  merchandise  questions  strike  us  as  unusually  in-  Q- 
teresting  and  worth  while.  They  bring  out  an  astonish¬ 
ing  variety  of  information  about  quality  and  use  of 
goods.  They  go  far  beyond  the  ordinary,  prosaic  facts 
which  are  apparent  to  any  observer  and  produce  stim-  Q- 
ulating  information  relating  to  historical  background, 
style,  suitability  of  merchandise  to  .the  customer, 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  development  of  fashion. 

We  have  secured  the  three  best  sets  of  questions  and  Q- 
answers  from  the  three  stores  which  cooperated  in  the 
contest.  There  are  approximately  100  questions  in  each 
set.  It  is  impossible  to  publish  this  material  in  its 
entirety,  but  a  selection  will  serve  to  indicate  the  value 
of  this  method  of  stimulating  the  employees’  interest  in  q. 
the  merchandise  they  handle. 

First,  second  and  third  prizes  were  won  by  the 
Electric  Shop,  Cigar  Department  and  Stationery  De¬ 
partment,  respectively,  at  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney. 
Some  of  the  questions  and  answers  submitted  by  these  Q- 
departments  follow: 

Electric  Shop 

Q — Why  should  electrical  appliances  be  used? 

A — Because  they  are  the  greatest  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices — clean,  safe  and  economical  to  use. 

Q — ^Why  can  our  salesladies  answer  any  question  on 
appliances  sold  in  our  department? 

A — Because  each  one  specializes  in  one  article. 

One  has  washers,  another  ironers,  vacuums 
and  appliances. 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  de¬ 
scribing  the  effective  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Chester  B.  Curtis,  Scruggs-V ander- 
voort-Barney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
adapted  the  “.4sfc  Me  Another”  game  to 
teaching  employees  more  about  the 
goods  they  sell  and  about  the  store's 
service.  This  installment  contains  a 
selection  from  the  several  hundred 
prize-winning  questions  and  answers 
submitted  by  the  employees  of  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis'  store.  The  Z.  L.  White  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  and  the  Denz’er  Dry  Goods  Co. 
The  first  installment  described  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  rules  of  the  contest  and 
gave  many  of  the  questions  on  service. 
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\ — In  Cuba,  in  a  section  known  as  the  Vuelta 
Abajo  district. 

Q— What  other  islands  raise  considerable  cigar  to- 
Ikicco  ? 

A — Porto  Rico  and  the  Phillipines,  also  a  small 
quantity  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Q _ What  causes  little  yellow  spots  often  seen  on  fine 

cigars  ? 

A — They  are  caused  by  rain  throwing  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  sand  against  the  leaves,  which,  when 
bleached  by  the  sun,  become  speckled  but  are 
not  injured  in  any  way. 

Q — Is  all  tobacco  from  Cuba  the  very  finest? 

A — No,  only  a  small  portion  is  choice ;  that  coming 
from  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district. 

Q — What  is  a  blended  cigar? 

A — A  cigar  made  of  different  kinds  of  tobacco 
blended  together  and  usually  has  a  “shade- 
grown”  wrapper. 

Q — What  is  “Broadleaf”  tobacco? 

A — It  is  a  very  dark,  heavy  vein  tobacco  grown  in 
Connecticut. 

Q — Where  does  the  most  cigarette  tobacco  come  from? 

A — Virginia. 

Q — Who  invented  the  Dunhill  lighter? 

A — It  was  invented  by  a  one-armed  soldier  during 
the  World  war. 

0 — W'hat  is  the  Government  tax  on  cigarettes  retailing 
at  15  cents? 

A — Six  cents  per  package. 

Q — Which  is  stronger,  a  light  cigar  or  a  dark  cigar? 

A — It  depends  on  the  grade  of  tobacco.  Color  has 
no  bearing  on  the  strength. 

Stationery  Department 

Q — ^What  are  cheaper  grades  of  paper  made  from? 

A — Rag  substance,  wood  pulp  and  sulphite. 

0 — What  is  the  difference  between  bond  and  linen 

'  paper  ? 

A — Bond  is  the  natural  finish  and  linen  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  finish. 

Q — How  is  the  finest  linen  finish  on  stationery  ob¬ 
tained  ? 

A — One  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  between  two 
sheets  of  good  linen  and  finish  is  secured  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 

Q — Why  is  mourning  stationery  so  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  plain  white  paper  of  the  same 
quality  ? 

A — Because  the  black  border  is  put  on  by  hand. 

Q — What  is  the  latest  style  in  note  paper? 

A — That  which  fits  the  envelope  without  folding. 

Q — What  stationery  would  you  suggest  for  a  man? 

A — Single  sheet  or  a  large  folded  sheet  in  gray  or 
white. 

Q — How  many  sheets  in  a  quire  of  paper? 

A — T  wenty-f  our. 

0 — How  many  envelopes  in  a  package? 

A — Twenty-four. 

0 — What  is  the  advantage  in  buying  pound-paper? 

A — You  can  always  match  with  paper  or  envelopes 
if  you  run  short  of  either  one. 


Q — What  color  birth  anonuncements  are  used  for  boys 
and  what  for  girls? 

A — Blue  for  boys  and  pink  for  girls. 

Q — What  is  the  proper  form  for  a  widow’s  calling 
card? 

A — She  should  continue  to  use  her  husband’s  full 
name. 

Q — How  soon  after  a  wedding  should  announcements 
be  mailed? 

A — The  same  day  or  the  day  after. 

Q — What  is  the  difference  between  engraving  and 
process  work? 

A — Engraving  is  done  from  a  copper  plate,  while 
process  work  is  typesetting  dusted  with  resin. 

Q — How  can  sealing  wax  be  used  other  than  sealing 
letters  ? 

A — For  painting,  making  beads,  decorating  vases, 
candles  and  various  other  items. 

Q — What  is  necessary  in  the  care  of  a  fountain  p)en? 

A — They  should  be  washed  out  with  tepid  water 
every  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q — How  much  lead  is  used  in  making  pencils? 

A — None;  graphite  is  used. 

At  the  Z.  L.  White  Company,  Columbus,  O.,  first, 

second  and  third  prizes  were  won  by  the  Infants’ 

Wear,  Picture  and  Glove  Departments  respectively. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  have  been  selected 

from_ those  submitted: 

Infants'  Wear 

Q — Will  a  hand-knit  sweater  wash  better  than  a  ma¬ 
chine-made  one? 

A — Yes,  a  hand-knitted  sweater  holds  its  shape 
better  because  it  is  made  of  better  yarn. 

Q — What  material  is  used  most  for  Infants’  Dresses 
and  why? 

A — Batiste;  it  is  soft  and  launders  beautifully. 

Q — What  is  the  most  popular  length  for  Infants’ 
Dresses  ? 

A — 18  to  21  inches  for  summer  baby;  21  to  23 

^  inches  for  winter  baby. 

Q — What  size  blanket  is  used  for  wrapping  infant? 

A — 30  to  40  is  the  best. 

Q-»^Should  silk  and  wool  or  silk  and  cotton  vests  be 
used  for  an  infant  ? 

A — Silk  and  wool  in  winter;  silk  and  cotton  in 
summer.  Many  doctors  now  are  recommend¬ 
ing  all  cotton  for  the  year-round. 

Q — What  is  the  best  size  bed  for  the  infant? 

A — The  standard  size,  30x52,  is  best  because  it 
can  be  used  for  five  or  six  years. 

Q — Is  a  play  pen  with  a  floor  better  than  one  without? 

A — Yes,  because  for  outdoor  use  it  keeps  the  child 
from  the  damp  ground. 

Q — What  kind  of  carriage  cover  is  sold  most? 

A — A  popular-price  crepe  de  chine,  because  it  can 
be  washed. 

Q — Will  knitted  capes  be  worn  by  small  children  this 
year? 

A — Yes,  they  are  very  good  in  pink  and  blue  and 
are  very  serviceable  because  they  can  be 
washed  ? 

Q — How  many  articles  should  one  have  for  a  layette? 
A — There  should  be  4  shirts,  4  gowns,  4  gertrudes. 
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What  Do  You  Know  About  Your  Own  Employees? 


The  Money  and  Effort  Expended  on  Building  Good  Will 
Are  Wasted  If  Your  Customers  Receive  Stupid  Service 


Address  by  J.  R.  Ozanne,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  (Wholesale) 
Chicago,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


This  morning  i  sent 

a  girl  to  do  some  shop¬ 
ping,  a  plain,  ordinary 
girl.  In  the  first  store,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  shopping,  she 
went  to  a  counter  and  said. 
“Where  is  the  employment 
department?”  and  the  girl 
said,  “  ’Tain’t  open  yet,”  and 
she  was  chewing  plenty. 

The  girl  whom  I  sent  said 
in  response.  “They  treat  you 
awfully  nice  here  in  this 
store,  don’t  they  ?  It  is  a  nice 
place  to  work.”  Pardon  me 
for  saying  it,  but  the  girl  re¬ 
plied,  “Aw,  that’s  all  bologna." 

In  store  number  two  she 
went  to  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment  to  buy  a  love-seat. 
After  she  had  struggled  with 


Antagonizing  customers  is  seldom  if 
ever  a  willful  act,  but  few  stores  realize 
how  many  of  their  customers  are  irri¬ 
tated  and  discouraged  by  unpleasant 
contacts  with  salespeople  and  service. 
Mr.  Ozanne  has  collected  some  amazing 
examples  of  the  “state  of  mind!'  which 
is  responsible  for  this  breeding  of  ill- 
will.  Many  of  these  he  describes  barely 
and  as  they  occurred  without  drawing 
a  moral.  No  merchant  can  fail,  how¬ 
ever,  to  visualize  the  remedies.  One 
great  value  of  this  article  is  that  it  re¬ 
ports  many  experiences  likely  to  happen 
in  any  store  which  may  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  checking  up  your  own  per¬ 
formance. 


a  salesman  for  about  thirty 
minutes  she  said.  “I  am  wasting  my  whole  morning  on 
you.  I  have  come  down  town  just  to  get  this  and  you 


my  boy.  Wrap  it  up.”  It 
was  a  twenty-five-cent  book. 

The  salesgirl  didn’t  go  and 
wrap  it  up  right  away.  She 
came  back  with  three  other 
lxx)ks  and  said,  “That  book 
you  picked  out  is  a  nice  book, 
but  I’ve  got  another  here  that 
is  a  lot  better;  it  costs  only 
fifty  cents,  but  there  are  pic¬ 
tures  on  every  page  and  they 
are  in  colors  and  it  is  printed 
nicely  and  we  have  them  in 
little  sets,  three  for  a  dollar.” 
I  said.  “W'rap  them  up.  three 
of  them.”  In  other  words, 
there  was  one  buck  instead  of 
a  quarter. 

That  girl  wasn’t  through. 
She  said.  “Have  you  read 
such  and  such  a  book  ?  I  was 
reading  it  last  week  and  they 


haven’t  anything  and  aren’t  giving  me  any  infonnation 
al)out  what  you  have  got.”  The  gentleman  said. 
“Madam,  we  didn’t  send  for  you.  you  know.” 

Number  three.  She  went  to  a  perfumery  counter  in 
another  store  and  she  asked  for  something  the  girl 
didn’t  have.  Then  she  got  into  a  little  conversation 
with  her  and  the  girl  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
store  that  she  gave  her  a  thirty-minute  talk  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  she  forgot  all  about  selling  her  some  other 
kind  of  perfumery. 


'^ay  it  is  the  biggest  seller  in  the  country  today.  It’s  a 
knock-out.  It  is  only  two  dollars,  why  don’t  you  take 
that  along  too?”  * 

“Wra])  it  up.”  Three  dollars  instead  of  twenty-five 
cents.  Rapid  fire  stuff. 


Enthusiasm  for  the  Job 


The  Welcome  Customer 


I  merely  cite  those  as  hot  off  the  bat.  There  are  lots 
of  nice  things  in  Chicago,  but  those  things  were  not 
quite  so  nice  as  they  should  be.  That  is  going  on  all 
the  time  in  stores  here  and  everywhere. 

How  does  a  store  receive  you?  I  was  in  three  stores 
in  a  western  city  one  morning  at  nine-thirty.  In  the  first 
store  I  was  on  four  floors  and  was  there  seven  minutes 
before  anybody  said  good  morning  or  anything  else. 
The  second  store  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  at  all. 
I  walked  in  the  front  door  of  the  third  store  and  went 
up  the  elevator  to  the  third  floor  and  back  to  the  offices 
and  six  people  said  good  morning.  Three  of  them  said, 
“It  is  a  nice  morning,  isn’t  it,”  and  it  was  threatening 
rain  outside.  That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  we  need  in  our 
stores — pleasant  people. 

Helpful  suggestions  mean  much.  In  another  store  at 
five-twenty  one  afternoon  I  was  at  the  counter  and  I 
wanted  to  take  something  home  for  my  kid,  five  or  six 
years  old  then,  and  I  said,  “I  want  this  little  book  for 


I  got  lily  change  and  got  out  of  there.  I  went  ovef 
behind  a  counter  and  looked  back  and  watched  that 
girl.  What  did  she  do?  She  walked  over  to  an  older 
girl  in  the  store  and  grabbed  her  around  the  waist  and 
gave  her  a  good  squeeze  and  nearly  lifted  her  off  the 
ground.  She  was  so  tickled  about  that  sale  she  had 
put  over  on  me  she  couldn’t  contain  herself.  I  walked 
over  and  was  going  to  look  at  some  magazines.  I  de¬ 
cided  not  to  because  that  girl  made  a  bee-line  for  me. 
That  kind  of  stuff  in  stores  backs  up  the  advertising. 

.Another  important  item  is  facts  about  goods.  Here 
are  two  jacket  lK)oks ;  one  is  marked  $3.50  and  the 
other  $10.  I  heard  a  woman  say  to  a  girl  the  other 
day,  “Why  is  this  one  marked  $10?  It  looks  just  like 
the  $3.50  one.” 

What  did  the  girl  reply?  “Why,  this  $10  one  is  a 
better  pocket  book.”  Wonderful  information,  inside 
facts.  The  folks  who  bought  that  stuff  and  put  it  in 
that  deijartment  and  put  the  price  on  it  know  all  alx)Ut 
those  goods  and  they  are  the  worst  i^eople  in  the  world 
to  pass  it  on  to  the  poor  girl  who  has  to  meet  Mrs. 
So-and-so  when  she  comes  in. 

There  was  an  article  in  System  Magazine  not  very 
long  ago  entitled,  “Has  competition  shifted  from  mer¬ 
chandise  to  payroll?”  The  author  tells  about  buying 
when  he  was  a  boy  in  San  Francisco.  There  was  just 
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one  store  where  a  certain  kind  of  shoes  were  sold.  He 
says  now  twenty-five  of  them  have  that  article.  Let 
me  quote  five  lines  of  what  he  says  about  one  store 
where  he  still  goes,  although  there  are  twenty-five 
places  where  he  can  buy. 

“I  prefer  something  about  the  service  of  the  person¬ 
nel  of  this  one  store,  and  service  is  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  personnel.  There  is  in  that  store  an  intang¬ 
ible  spirit,  an  atmosphere,  a  something  which  despite  its 
lack  of  substance  continues  to  hold  my  business  year 
after  year.” 

Eliminating  Poor  Workers 
Here  are  ten  questions  asked  every  applicant  for  a 
sales  job  in  a  large  store  that  you  and  I  know  pretty 
well.  As  I  read  these  questions,  remember  that  seventy- 
three  percent  of  all  applicants  in  the  last  six  months 
j  have  been  thrown  out  and  not  even  interviewed  as  a 
I  result  of  their  answers  to  these  questions ; 

I  1.  Write  your  full  name  and  address. 

I  2.  Write  the  name  and  address  of  this  store. 

’  3.  Name  ten  articles  sold  on  the  first  floor. 

!  4.  Name  ten  thitigs  sold  in  the  basement. 

5.  What  do  you  prefer  to  sell? 

'  6.  Can  you  do  any  other  special  work? 

i  7.  Write  the  names  of  ten  streets  in  Buggville. 

8.  Write  the  names  of  ten  towns 

9.  Why  did  you  apply  here? 

10.  Name  some  good  rules  to  follow. 

j  .\  man  in  Texas  told  me  the  other  day  that  his  two 
I  iiain  comijetitors  recently  doubled  their  space.  He 
j  said,  ".All  three  of  us  have  just  about  the  same  proix)s- 
ition,  the  same  kind  of  lay-out,  the  same  amount  of 
floor  space ;  we  think  we  all  have  nice  windows  and 
good  window  men ;  we  think  we  have  wonderful  ad¬ 
vertising  men ;  we  have  systems  to  burn ;  we  have 
buyers  that  are  knock-outs.  W’e  decided  six  months 
ago  that  we  would  work  on  the  sales  people,  so  we 
started  working  on  them  in  just  the  regular,  good  old- 
fashioned  primer  way.”  He  told  me  that  last  week  as  a 
;  result  of  that  work,  1200  customers  were  sent  from  one 
f  single  department  in  that  store  to  another  department 
with  a  definite  message  to  buy  something. 

Early  one  morning  I  saw  two  clerks  talking  in  a  St. 
Louis  store.  The  manager  said,  "Do  you  see  those  two 
girls  over  there  talking They  are  paired  off.  One  of 
them  works  in  the  basement  and  one  of  them  upstairs, 
f!  They  are  talking  now  about  the  things  they  are  going 
to  send  their  friends  to  each  other  for  today.  We  have 
i  three  hundred  pairs  like  that  in  the  store,  and  they  are 
working  back  and  forth  Itetween  each  other  to  see  how 
many  shots  in  the  bull’s  eye  they  can  get  in  a  day, 
j  in  a  week,  in  a  month.”  How  much  business  could  you 
=i  get  from  the  folks  who  already  buy  in  your  store  if 
things  like  that  were  happening? 

Selling  the  Whole  Store 

One  man  in  a  nearby  state  has  6700  charge  accounts, 
j  He  said  to  us  that  the  things  he  liked  most  about  his 
business  was  the  fact  that  purchases  were  made  all 
over  the  store  by  his  customers.  We  asked  him  to  make 
an  analysis.  He  had  an  analysis  made  of  those  6700 
charge  accounts,  and  during  eight  months’  time  he 
found  that  2098  of  the  6700  bought  in  only  one  depart- 
ment  and  went  out  of  that  store.  Another  eighteen 
I  percent  Ixtught  in  only  two,  and  twefity-three  and 


one-half  percent  bought  in  only  four  departments  in 
that  store  and  walked  out  of  the  place.  There  were 
300  accounts  that  bought  millinery  and  never  bought  a 
nickel’s  worth  at  any  other  department.  There  were 
372  that  went  into  the  dress  department,  and  out  they 
went.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of  business  among  the 
folks  who  are  already  coming  if  the  sales  girl  is  on 
the  job  to  bring  to  their  attention  something  else  in 
the  store  that  is  good  besides  what  is  right  in  front 
of  them. 

This  man  as  the  result  of  this  study  started  writing 
to  his  customers  such  things  as  this:  “You  don’t  buy 
shoes  of  us  but  you  buy  your  hosiery  here.  Why  don’t 
you  get  them  together?”  He  had  a  ten  percent  increase 
in  his  business  in  the  last  year  over  the  year  before  with 
less  advertising  expenditure. 

There  are  three  closely  tyi^ewritten  sheets  which  is 
the  monthly  examination  given  by  the  buyer  to  every 
girl  in  the  hosiery  department  of  a  certain  store  in  the 
Middle  West.  Not  only  is  she  after  them  for  general 
information,  but  facts,  fine  facts  about  the  goods,  and 
they  must  know.  They  must  know  their  competition, 
too.  That  girl  of  her  own  free  will  has  develop^  those 
things  and  she  does  it  every  month.  I  .saw  her  put  a 
row  of  shoes  out  on  the  counter  and  call  one  girl  at 
a  time  and  say.  "Go  to  the  drawer  and  find  the  pair 
of  chiffons  that  will  match  that  jiair  of  shoes.”  When 
she  got  through  those  girls  realized  that  they  knew 
sfmiething  about  the  business. 

Variety  in  Display 

Hacking  up  the  advertising  with  displays.  You  back 
up  the  advertising  with  information  and  courtesy.  How 
al)out  displays  in  the  store?  Aren’t  they  getting  more 
and  more  inqwrtant  every  day?  The  eye  picks  up  and 
hangs  on  to  something  twenty-two  and  a  half  times 
l)etter  than  the  ear.  Have  simple,  l)eautiful  displays  in¬ 
side  the  store,  not  alone  in  the  window.  If  folks  will 
come  into  your  store  and  say,  “Doesn’t  this  look  nice?’' 
right  there  you  have  them  in  a  l)etter  condition  to  buy 
than  you  would  if  the  whole  place  looked  just  alike. 
Your  wife  changes  the  living  room  while  you  are  at 
work,  and  when  you  come  home  does  she  get  a  rise? 
Your  display  men  get  one  as  they  go  through  the  store. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  little  events  that  we  call  the 
Great  White  Way,  Fabric  Fair  and  Blanket  Bazaar  and 
things  of  that  kind.  A  lot  of  i^eople  come  in  and  look 
at  that  stuff  and  sort  of  high  hat  it  and  say,  “That 
doesn’t  mean  so  much.  It’s  sort  of  foolish.”  Still 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  merchants  are  adding  to 
their  business.  How  fast  have  white  sales  gone  in  the 
last  few  years?  Has  there  been  a  wonderful  conclave 
of  women  in  your  store  to  get  at  these  white  sales  ?  No. 
Call  it  the  Great  White  Way,  make  the  decorations  a 
little  different,  have  the  folks  come  in  and  get  them 
feeling  good  and  soon  they  buy. 

One  day  I  saw  two  women  go  into  what  we  call 
Towel  Lane,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  “We  don’t 
need  no  towels,  Jenny,  we  just  bought  a  lot.”  Her  friend 
said.  “We  don’t  either  but  let’s  look.”  Down  at  the  end 
of  the  116-foot  lane  they  had  about  $2.85  on  one  arm 
and  on  the  other  they  had  about  $1.75.  They  didn’t 
need  any  towels,  but  they  got  them. 

(Continued  on  page  386) 
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Correct  Charge  on  Carload 
Shipment  under  the  Two-for-One  Rule 

Shipper  orders  a  46-foot  car  and  carrier  for  its  own 
convenience  furnishes  two  i6-foot  cars.  This  resulted 
in  a  charge  higher  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  a 
car  of  the  size  ordered  had  been  supplied,  also  higher 
than  would  result  from  the  application  of  the  less-than- 
carload  rate  for  actual  weight.  What  is  the  correct 
charge  to  be  applied} 

*  *  * 

Rule  34,  Section  3,  Paragraph  B,  provides  that  when 
the  carrier  finds  it  is  unable  to  furnish  a  car  of  the 
size  ordered,  or  a  longer  car,  it  may  furnish  two 
shorter  cars.  It  provides  also  that  in  such  cases  the 
minimum  charge  must  be  based  on  the  minimum  weight 
of  the  longer  of  the  two  cars  furnished,  if  of  different 
lengths,  and  the  actual  weight  of  the  excess. 

The  shipper  is  not  compelled  to  accept  two  shorter 
cars  for  one  longer  one  ordered,  but  may  wait  until 
carrier  is  able  to  supply  the  size  ordered.  If  he  accepts 
and  loads  the  shorter  cars,  he  must  pay  charges  based 
on  the  application  of  the  rule  mentioned  above  even 
though  it  results  in  a  charge  higher  than  he  would  have 
to  pay  if  the  carrier  had  furnished  a  car  of  the  size 
ordered,  provided  a  lower  charge  will  not  result  from 
the  application  of  Rule  15,  Section  1.  This  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  applied  unless  all  of  the  requirements 
of  Rule  6  for  the  marking  of  less-than-carload  freight 
have  been  fully  complied  with. 

Rules  Conflict 

It  is  our  view  that  even  though  the  furnishing  of 
two  smaller  cars  under  the  two- for-one- rule  results  in 
a  higher  charge,  the  carrier  cannot  lawfully  charge  less 
than  the  amount  resulting  from  the  application  of  this 
rule.  To  do  so  would  be  opposed  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  and  would  invoke  the 
penalty  provided  for  such  violation. 

However,  this  rule  is  in  conflict  with  Conference 
Ruling  No.  339,  in  which  the  Commission  said :  “The 
act  of  the  carrier  in  furnishing  two  smaller  cars  in  lieu 
of  the  larger  car  ordered  by  the  shipper  under  appro¬ 
priate  tariff  authority  is  binding  at  the  rate  and  mini¬ 
mum  applicable  to  the  car  ordered  upon  all  carriers 
that  are  parties  to  the  joint  rate  under  which  the  ship¬ 
ment  moves  from  point  of  origin,  etc.” 

We  believe  that  where  the  application  of  Paragraph 
B,  Section  3,  of  Rule  34  fails  to  protect  the  minimum 
weight  of  the  size  car  ordered  and  results  in  a  higher 
charge,  an  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  would  result  in  an  order  for  reparation  of  the 
difference.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  further  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  views  of  the  Commission  in  Opinion  No. 
1771,  Docket  No.  3221,  in  the  case  of  William  K. 


Noble  vs.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  et  al. 
In  that  case  the  Commission  said;  “We  are  of  the 
opinion  and  hold  that  where  the  carriers  by  their 
tariffs  specify  a  minimum  for  these  large  cars,  they 
should  further  provide  that  when  such  cars  are  not 
available  two  smaller  cars  may  be  used  under  such 
conditions  as  will  fairly  protect  the  minimum  specified 
for  the  larger  car.” 


Shipper  Orders  and  Loads  46-Foot  Car 
But  Charges  Would  Be  Less  at  L.  C.  L.  Rates 

A  shipper  ordered  a  46-foot  car  to  load  a  mixture  of 
furniture  consisting  of  buffets,  china  closets  and  tables. 
Car  was  loaded  and  delivered  to  carrier  on  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing  which  listed  items  separately  ivith  individual  zveights 
but  made  no  reference  to  its  being  offered  as  a  carload. 
Does  the  ordering  of  the  car  and  its  use  constitute 
tendering  as  a  carload?  Conditions  of  Rule  6  were  com¬ 
plied  with. 

♦  ♦  * 

Rule  15,  Section  1,  would  apply  if  it  resulted  in  a 
lower  charge  for  actual  weight  at  the  less-than-carload 
rate.  The  fact  that  the  shipper  ordered  the  car  would 
not  prevent  the  application  of  the  lower  charge. 

The  reverse  of  this  situation  would  apply  under  the 
application  of  Rule  15,  Section  2,  which  provides: 

“If  a  shipment  tendered  as  less  than  carload  freight 
and  loaded  by  carriers  or  transported  and  unloaded  by 
carriers,  is  found  to  be  subject  to  the  carload  rate, 
and  the  carriers’  tariffs  do  not  provide  that  the  cost 
of  loading  or  unloading  is  included  in  the  carload 
rate,  a  charge  of  two  and  one-half  (2}4)  cents  per 
one  hundred  (100)  pounds  will  be  made  for  such  load¬ 
ing  and  a  like  charge  for  unloading,  such  charges  to  be 
based  upon  the  actual  weight  of  the  shipntbnt.  The  car¬ 
load  minimum  weight  to  be  applied  on  such  shipments 
will  be  that  applicable  to  the  car  of  the  size  required 
for  the  shipment  in  the  condition  tendered  for  trans¬ 
portation.” 


Rate  for  Mixed  Carloads  of 
Furniture  and  Furniture  Parts 

A  carload  shipment  consisted  of  zvooden  bedstead 
ends  and  furniture  parts,  N.  O.  I.  B.  N.,  set-up.  Would 
it  be  subject  to  the  carload  rate  for  mixed  furniture 
under  Item  16,  page  209,  of  the  Classification,  the  less 
than  carload  rate,  or  a  combination  of  the  tzvo? 

*  *  * 

Furniture  parts  are  not  permissible  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Item  16,  page  209.  Under  Item  22,  ])age 
196,  bedstead  ends,  wooden,  are  subject  to  a  carload 
rate  of  3rd  class  in  Official  Territory,  minimum  weight 
16,000  pounds.  Furniture  frames,  wooden,  N.  O.  I.  B. 
N.,  set-up,  are  subject  to  a  carload  rate  of  2nd  class, 
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Official  Territory,  and  a  carload  minimum  weight  of 
10,000  j)Ounds. 

Rule  10,  Section  1,  provides  that  “Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided,  when  a  ntunber  of  different  articles, 
for  which  carload  ratings  or  rates  are  provided,  are 
shipped  at  one  time  by  one  consignor  to  one  consignee 
and  destination,  in  a  carload  (see  Rule  14),  they  will 
be  charged  at  the  carload  rate  applicable  to  the  highest 
classetl  or  rated  article,  and  the  carload  minimum  weight 
will  be  the  highest  provided  for  any  of  the  articles  in 
the  carload.” 

Under  this  rule  the  charges  would  be  based  on  a 
minimum  weight  of  16,000  (highest  minimum  of  the 
two)  at  the  second  class  rate  (highest  rate  of  the  two) 
unless  a  lower  charge  will  result  from  the  application 
of  the  less  than  carload  rate  and  actual  weight  under. 
Rule  15,  Section  1.  The  provision  of  Rule  15,  Section 
1,  may  not  be  applied  unless  the  provisions  of  Rule 
6  have  been  complied  with. 
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!  Checking  Merchandise  as  Baggage 

U  Violates  Tariff  Rules  and  Regulations 

s  Is  it  permissible  to  check  merchandise  as  baggage? 

ji  We  understand  the  practice  to  be  a  violation  of  tariff 
h  rules  and  regulations  and  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  a 
1 1  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

Rule  1,  Section  (a)  of  Baggage  Tariff  B.  G;  No.  3, 
i !  I.  C.  C.  93,  issued  by  the  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Pass- 
1 1  enger  Association,  states  that :  “Baggage  checks  will  be 
s  issued  for  articles  authorized  herein  upon  presentation 
hy  the  owner  of  valid  transportation,  only  when  the 
owner  of  the  property  is  also  the  owner  of  the  trans- 
:  I»rtation.  and  is  a  bona  fide  passenger  over  the  same 
line  to  or  beyond  the  destination  of  the  baggage.” 

I  j  Rule  4  defines  baggage  as  follows : 

(a)  “Baggage  may  be  either  personal  or  sample, 
defined  as  follows : 

j  (a)  “Personal  baggage  consists  of  wearing  apparel, 
toilet  articles  (except  liquids)  and  similar  effects 
in  actual  use  and  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  wear,  use,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
passenger  for  the  purpose  of  the  journey,  and 
I  i  not  intended  for  other  persons  nor  for  sale. 

I  (c)  “Sample  baggage  consists  of  baggage  for  the 

I  ?  commercial  use  as  distinguished  from  the  per- 

I  \  sonal  use  of  the  passenger  and  is  restricted  to 

catalogues,  models,  and  samples  of  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  in  trunks  or  other  suitable  con¬ 
tainers,  tendered  by  the  passenger  for  checking 
as  baggage  to  be  transported  on  a  passenger 
train  or  boat,  for  use  by  him  in  making  sales  or 
i  =  other  disposition  of  the  goods,  wares  or  merchan¬ 

dise  represented  thereby.” 

The  tariff  provides  also  a  list  of  articles  other  than 
bag^ge  which  may  be  handled  in  regular  baggage 
i  service.  The  one  item  covering  merchandise  comes  un- 

i '  der  the  heading  of  “Emergency  Shipments”  and  the 

i  i  conditions  of  acceptance  are  as  follows ; 


“In  cases  of  real  and  great  urgency  as  judged  by 
the  carrier,  and  in  the  absence  of  express  facilities,  ar¬ 
ticles  not  authorized  herein  and  which  are  not  of  a  bulky 
or  a  dangerous  nature  will  be  carried  in  baggage  cars 
at  the  convenience  of  carriers. 

“Shipments  must  be  accompanied  by  adult  passsen- 


ger  presenting  full  fare  transportation. 

“Under  this  rule  such  articles  may  only  be  checked 
over  the  lines  of  the  Issuing  and  Initial  Carriers,  also 
to  New  England  and  to  points  west  of  or  via  Chicago, 

Ill.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Tickets  issued  for  passenger  accompanying  Emer¬ 
gency  Shipments  will  not  be  redeemed  or  exchanged.” 

Rule  9  provides  a  list  of  baggage  or  property  pro¬ 
hibited  because  of  weight,  size,  shape,  value  or  charac¬ 
ter.  One  of  the  items  listed  is  “Merchandise  (see 
Emergency  Shipments,  Rule  5).” 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  merchandise  for  resale 
is  prohibited  from  checking  as  baggage. 

Section  10,  Paragraph  3,  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com¬ 
merce,  stripped  of  its  legal  verbiage,  provides  that  any 
person,  corporation  or  company,  or  any  agent  or  officer 
thereof,  who  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully,  directly  or 
indirectly,  himself  or  by  employee,  agent  or  officer, 
obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  by  false  statement  or  other¬ 
wise  transportation  at  less  than  the  lawfully  published 
rates,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con¬ 
viction  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $5,000 
or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  exceeding 
two  years  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Paragraph  4  of  Section  10  provides  in  substance  that 
if  any  such  person  shall  aid  or  abet  any  common  car¬ 
rier  in  any  such  unjust  discrimination,  such  person 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  up)on  conviction 
shall  l)e  subject  to  the  same  penalty. 


Express  Company  Offers  Special 
Service  and  Rates  for  Shipments  of  Books 

The  American  Railway  Express  has  a  Special  Book 
Service  for  all  interested  in  selling,  distributing  and 
reading  books.  Their  special  rate  on  books  is  cent 
an  ounce,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  15  cents  a  pack¬ 
age.  This  is  a  flat  rate  from  any  railroad  point  in  the 
country  to  any  other  railroad  point  regardless  of  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  charge  includes  insurance  up  to  $10  per  pack¬ 
age,  and  free  call  and  delivery  service,  within  published 
limits,  in  practically  every  city  and  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  country.  If  the  charge  at  merchandise  (first 
class)  rates  is  lower,  such  charge  will  apply.  The 
following  conditions  for  wrapping  and  marking  pack¬ 
ages  of  books  up  to  a  limit  of  50  pounds  each  must  be 
observed : 

“Books  must  be  completely  covered  on  all  sides  and 
corners  by  inside  wrapping  of  paper  or  other  cushion¬ 
ing  material  sufficient  to  afford  ample  protection  against 
damage.  Outside  wrapping  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
two  thicknesses  of  Kraft  paper,  each  thickness  having 
a  resistance  of  not  less  than  70  pounds  per  square 
inch,  Mullen  test.  Packages  to  be  securely  tied  with 
heavy  cord  in  one  piece,  completely  circling  the  pack¬ 
age  at  least  twice  around  the  sides  and  twice  around 
the  ends,  securely  knotted  or  otherwise  secured  at  each 
crossing.” 

“Mark  plainly  on  the  package,  name,  street  and 
number  address  of  consignee,  also,  name,  street  and 
number  address  of  shipper. 

“Packages  containing  books  must  be  marked — ‘Books 
— Value  not  exceeding  $10.00.” 

A  comparison  of  the  charges  for  this  service  with  the 
Parcel  Post  rates  plus  insurance  shows  that  the  former 
is  lower  in  the  case  of  long  distance  shipments. 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 


ORDINARILY  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  traffic 
work,  equipment  and  its 
uses  should  lie  treated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  series.  We 
have  reserved  this  subject  for 
the  last  because  we  felt  it  best 
to  define  clearly  the  duties 
and  importance  of  traffic 
work,  follow  the  functions 
step  by  step  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  retail 
store  work,  emphasizing  the 
technical  phases  which  re¬ 
quire  the  attention  of  a  traffic 
specialist,  and  let  the  discus¬ 
sions  sell  the  reader  on  the 
value  and  necessity  for  proper 
equipment.  Probably  the  first 
consideration  of  the  traffic 
manager  would  be  to  see 
that  his  department  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  right  kind  of  furniture  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  tariffs  and  publications,  because  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  traffic  manager  to  handle  his  work 
efficiently  and  intelligently  without  the  proper  facilities 
and  references. 

Tariffs 

The  equipment  should  include  a  copy  of  the  freight 
and  express  classifications  and  exception  sheets,  and 
the  tariffs  covering  the  points  from  and  to  which  goods 
for  the  store  are  shipped.  Carriers  usually  are  glad  to 
furnish  the  shipper  free  of  charge  copies  of  such  tariffs 
as  he  may  need,  and  to  place  his  name  on  their  mailing 
list  for  supplements  and  reissues.  The  traffic  manager 
should  remember,  however,  that  supplying  such  tariffs 
to  the  shipper  imposes  a  heavy  financial  burden  upon 
the  carrier  and  he  should  avoid  asking  for  those  he 
does  not  actually  need.  If  tariffs  which  are  not  needed 
are  received,  do  not  destroy  them.  Return  them  prompt¬ 
ly  and  ask  that  your  name  be  removed  from  the  mailing 
list  for  such  issues.  Carriers  will  appreciate  this  and 
it  will  make  it  easier  to  secure  those  actually  needed. 

Rate  Cards.  Some  shippers  find  it  very  convenient  to 
use  small  cards  containing  the  rates.  Such  cards  can  be 
filed  alphabetically  according  to  the  point  of  origin  or 
destination,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  can  be  referred 
to  more  quickly,  but  great  care  should  be  used  to  keep 
them  up  to  date.  Where  the  rate  charged  by  the  carrier 
differs  from  that  shown  on  the  card,  it  should  be  checked 
against  the  tariff  before  a  claim  is  filed  for  overcharge. 

Classification.  The  express  classification  is  furnished 
without  charge.  There  is  a  nominal  charge  of  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classification. 
It  is  published  by  F.  W.  Smith,  Agent  for  Lines  in 


Official  Classification,  E.  H. 
Dulaney,  Agent  for  Lines 
in  Southern  Classification, 
and  R.  C.  Fyfe,  Agent  for 
Lines  in  Western  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Subscriptions  for  this 
publication  may  lie  sent  to 
any  of  the  agents  mentioned, 
whose  addresses  are  143  Lib¬ 
erty  Street,  New  York,  101 
Marietta  Street,  Atlanta,  (la., 
and  404  Chicago  Union  Sta¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill.,  respective¬ 
ly.  These  classifications  con¬ 
tain  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  transix)rtation 
of  the  shipment,  and  a  list  of 
the  commodities  with  the 
class  to  which  they  are  as¬ 
signed.  They  supplement  the 
tariff  of  rates. 

Commercial  Freight  Rate 
Guides.  There  are  a  number  of  such  publications. 
W'hile  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  as  official  issues,  they  are  of  value 
in  determining  rates,  esjjecialiy  to  concerns  whose 
traffic  is  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  justify  a  traffic 
department  and  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  file.  Like 
rate  cards,  they  should  be  checked  carefully  for  the 
correctness  of  the  rates  quoted  therein. 

Publications 

There  are  a  number  of  publications,  other  than  those 
issued  by  the  carriers,  which  are  invaluable  in  traffic 
department  work.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
with  their  uses,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  subscription  prices,  are  listed  here. 

The  Official  Guide,  published  by  the  National  Rail¬ 
way  Publication  Company,  424  West  Thirty-third 
Street,  New  York,  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  well- 
equipped  traffic  department.  It  contains  a  complete  list  j 
of  railroad  stations  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  j 
Mexico  and  the  names  of  the  roads  on  which  they  are 
located.  It  contains  also  a  list  of  points  reached  by 
water  routes,  with  the  name  of  the  line  serving  each 
point,  maps  and  time  tables  of  the  principal  railroad 
and  steamship  lines.  This  publication  carries  other 
useful  information  such  as  Pullman  Service,  names  of 
principal  officers  of  all  railways  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Culia,  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  changes  in  the  personnel,  notes  on  improvements 
and  extensions,  mileage  between  stations,  dates  of  sail¬ 
ings  and  rates,  railway  junction  points,  etc.  The  publi¬ 
cation  is  issued  monthly ;  the  subscription  price  is  $18.00 
per  annum,  single  copies  $2.00. 

Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas.  This  is  another 


The  Final  Article  of  the  Series  Describes  the 
Equipment  Needed  in  the  Traffic  Manager’s  Work 
By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


This  is  the  concluding  article  in  the 
series  by  Mr.  Albee,  in  which  he  has 
described  every  phase  of  traffic  work  in 
the  retail  store  step  by  step  from  the 
placing  of  the  order  for  merchandise  to 
its  final  disposition  on  the  shelves  of  the 
stock  room.  The  series  of  thirteen  arti¬ 
cles  provide  those  who  have  saved  them 
tvith  a  splendid  reference  library  on  \ 
traffic  operation.  On  page  372  of  this 
issue,  a  new  department  for  the  discuss¬ 
ion  of  traffic  problems  appears  for  the 
first  time.  Under  the  caption  “^Timely 
Lines  on  Traffic,"  this  feature  tvill  be 
confined  from  month  to  month.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  submit  problems  and 
ideas  for  publication. 


A  bargain  table  inatallation  in  The  Golden  Rule  at  St.  Paul 


Prominent, Stores  Are  Installing  New 
Class  2000  NationaJ  Cash  Registers 


A  few  of  the  stores  which  recently  ordered 


Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles  • 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Famous  and  Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis 
The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo 
Kaufmann’s  Department  Store, 
Pittsburgh 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg 


Claaa  2000 
National  Cash 
Register 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
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publication  of  great  value  to  the  traffic  department.  It  Company,  424  West  33rd  Street,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

contains  useful  information  in  addition  to  the  maps  The  price  is  $2.00  per  copy,  $15.00  per  annum, 

of  states  and  many  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  List  of  Open  and  Prepaid  Stations.  This  publication, 
States.  It  includes  a  map  of  each  continent  and  a  de-  issued  by  F.  A.  Leland,  Agent  Southwestern  Lines,  St. 

tailed  map  of  each  foreign  country.  The  following  indi-  Louis,  Mo.,  furnishes  in  convenient  form  a  list  oi 

cates  the  wide  range  of  business  helps  to  be  found  in  freight  stations  in  the  United  States  which  shows 

this  lx)ok :  Whether  freight  may  l)e  sent  to  them  with  charges  col- 

, .  ,  .  .  ,  .  .....  or  whether  charges  must  be  prepaid. 

List  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  their  prin-  a  ^  i  j  P  x  di- 

cipal  exports  and  imports  and  chief  commercial  iJorts.  Regulate  Commerce  and  Conference  Rulmgs 

Charts  showing  distance  from  port  to  port  and  steam-  traffic  department  is  complete  without  a  copy  of  th( 

ship  routes  the  world  over.  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  and  the  Conference  Ruling! 

Tables  showing*  shortest  railroad  travel  distance  be-  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These  ruling! 

tween  important  towns  in  each  State.  are  the  result  of  careful  deliberations  on  individual  case 

Alphabetical  list  of  World’s  principal  steamship  and  which  have  l)een  presented  to  the  Commission  for  de 

steamboat  lines.  cision.  These  documents  and  many  others  the  Cominis 

Ocean  ste^ship  lines  running  from  chief  ports  of  sion  has  published  may  lie  secured  from  the  Superin 

.  ,  ,  .  „  tendent  of  Documents.  Government  Printing  Office 

Alpha^t.cal  list  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  Washington.  D.  C.,  for  a  nominal  charge. 

Canada,  Mexico,  etc.,  giving  terminals,  branches  and  r-  •  .  i  i  . 

compsnics  FvctQrit  iT(t^xc  ixcd  tiook,  1  nis  piiDlicstion  n^s  ijco 

List  of  railroad  systems  and  subsidiary  lines.  found  very  valuable  by  many  traffic  departments.  I 

Electric  Railway  fines  in  each  State  giving  terminals.  contains  useful  information  regarding  rules,  regulation! 

Official  highways  and  auto  roads  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  rates,  classification,  packing.  Conference  Rulings,  an 

Postal  information  and  parcel  post  rates  and  air  mail  many  other  subjects.  It  also  shows  the  forms  used  i: 

service.  traffic  work.  This  book  is  published  by  the  Traffic  Put 

Standard  Time  map,  showing  time  belts  in  the  United  fishing  Company,  150  Lafayette  Street,  New  Yorl 

States.  Y. ;  the  price  is  $6.00  a  copv. 

Tables  and  graphic  charts  showing  growth  and  density  Traffic  World.  The  traffic  manager  will  appred 

iTr'JisrrSr'i,*  'c'S.s’;:rSn"pa“S„r'  fe  ,he  „e«ssi,y  (or  in  touch  with  what  tk 

Industr'al  activities  in  each  county  in  the  United  Interstate  C^merce  Conimission  IS  doing.  This  and 

States,  with  figures  of  wealth,  output  of  farms  and  great  deal  of  other  valuable  information  will  be  foun 

factories,  number  of  earners  and  their  wages,  rents,  in  the  Traffic  World,  published  by  the  Traffic  Servit 

taxes,  etc.  Corporation,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  both  daily  and  wcekl 

It  is  published  vearly  by  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  ^  d  71  i-  t'u-  i  r  w-  r  wu  t'  a 

with  helidqnartersin  New  York.  Chicago  Li  San  Fran-  ,,  ButtcUn.  This  publication  of  the  TraB 

cisco,  and  furnished  on  a  yearly  rental  basis  of  $36.00  Corporatton  is  aho  issued  daily  and  weekly.  1 

^  contains  a  list  of  all  tariffs  filed,  which  are  listed  und< 

^  •  ur  w-  t  various  headings  with  the  effective  dates  so  that  tl 

Bulltnqer  s  Guide.  This  publication  contains  a  list  of  .^c  -i  i  •  i  i  i  t.  wu 

„  a.  m  •  wu  T-  -i  7  cw  4.  t  n  d-Unv  tariffic  manager  may  easily  and  quicklv  locate  those  i 

all  post  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  .  •  -  4,  „  j  t,,  /  *.  re  • 

4.  -1  14  4-4.  u  4U  „  4v,4v  ....Uwrvcvi  which  he  IS  interested.  This  will  give  him  sufficient  tm 

nearest  railroad  station  to  each,  the  name  of  the  railroad  ^  1  4  41  •  r  “  r  41-  1 

on  which  it  is  located,  the  name  of  the  express  company  W  ^  “  “Py  ' 

operating  over  that  line  and  other  useful  information. 

It  is  published  yearly  by  Bullinger’s  Monitor  Guide,  Furniture 

Inc.  237  LafayetteStoet,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  sub-  ^ 

scrip  ion  pnee  n  t-.  .  .  nr  v,  i  i  .1,  several  types  of  equipment  used,  some  of  which  are  d 

u  ;  f 1  ,i"  '’y  signed  especially  for  the  purpose.  .An  interesting  Ikx 

Post  Office  Department  yearly  with  monthly  su^le-  ^  ..x,,  xPriff  File”  is  published  hy  tl 

meitts.  Copies  niay  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  Extension  University,  Chicago,  III.  It  is  kPo, 

of  Government  Printing  Office.  Washing-  ^  ^ 

ton,  D.  C  The  subscription  price  is  $1.25  a  yrar  wiffi  Management.  They  list  the  most  commonly  used  tvp 
the  mouth ly  supplemeuts,  aud  $  .00  a  year  without  the  as  DeJk  Drawer ;  Correspondence  File ;  Tengwall  Bin 
supplements  It  contains  the  ru  es  and  regulations  for  ^  Q^^ier  Tariff  File;  Wetzell  Drop-Front  File;  Co, 
domestic  and  foreign  mails  of  all  classes,  also  a  list  of  p;,^  and  Automatic  V  Expanding  File.  The  type  b< 
alphabetically  a  list  by  states  for  his  purpose  is  something  which  the  traf 

alphabetiially,  and  a  list  by  counties  alphatetically,  to-  n,anager  must  decide  lor  himself.  Although  some  traf 
gather  with  other  informtion  of  value  to  the  user  of  jepanments  prefer  to  follow  their  own  system  of  fili 
e  mais.  r-  4  •  4  T-t  .  tariffs,  many  of  them  use  the  following  method  of  i 

The  Officml  Rml^y  Eqmpn^nt  Reguter  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Comnier 

ship  or  receive  go^s  m  carload  lots  will  find  this  pubh-  Commission  for  the  carriers  ; 
cation  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
dimensions  and  capacity  of  cars.  It  shows  the  kind  of  Class  Tariffs 
cars,  numbers,  dimensions  (inside  and  outside),  door  and  Comm^ity  Tariffs 

measurements,  and  capacity  (cubic  feet  and  pounds).  It  Specific  Commodity  Tariffs 

is  published  by  the  Railway  Equipment  and  Publication  Miscellaneous  Schedules  (Turn  to  page  378) 
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Plan  for  Brighter 
Business  in  k 
\  the  Fall  | 

Relight  with  Whiting  Celestialite 


/  HERE  are  two  good  reasons  why  big  stores  are  now  busy  relight- 
^  ing  their  main  floors  in  these  midsummer  months  of  July  and 
August.  One — a  better  first  floor  appearance  with  Whiting 
Celestialite  tops  the  list  of  those  summer  plans  to  get  bigger  business 
in  the  fall.  Two — summer  business  makes  the  best  time  for  an  in¬ 
stallation  that  won’t  interfere  with  first  floor  sales. 

Write  U8  today  for  prices.  To  have  a  full  first  floor 
installation  completed  before  the  fall  puck-up  in 
sales,  plans  for  Celestialite  should  be  started  now. 


Tht  Maim  FIttr  nf  m#  D,  M.  Rood 
C«.»  Briditp*rt,  Cmn.t  Ughud 
with  H^hitimg  CfUuialit* 


Designs  of  the  Whiting  Celes¬ 
tialite  Fixtures  Which  Now 
Hang  in  the  Main  Floors  of 
Some  of  the  Country’s  Largest 
Stores  are  Covered  by  Patents 
or  Patents  Pending. 


The  Celestialite  Glass  Which 
Sheds  a  Light  Like  Daylight 
is  Manufactured  Under  the 
Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Com¬ 
pany’s  Patents. 


H*  8.  WHITING  CO.,  Inc.,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y 

‘*Pat  Your  Lighting  Up  to  Whiting** 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Tariffs  should  l)e  kept  in  the  file  when  not  in  use  to 
avoid  mutilation.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  get  another 
copy  after  the  tariff  has  been  in  effect  for  a  year  or 
more.  The  writer  always  found  it  an  advantage  to  keep 
the  tariffs,  especially  issues  of  only  a  few  pages,  in  a 
folder.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  keep  an  index  of 
tariffs  in  the  file.  While  some  shippers  use  a  book,  a 
small  card  for  this  purpose  seems  the  most  practicable. 
This  card  should  show  the  kind  of  tariff,  the  points 
between  which  it  applies,  and  its  file  numl)er  or  location 
in  the  file. 

Files  Suggesed 

Paid  Freight  BUI  FUe.  Such  a  file  will.be  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  hold  the  paid  freight  bills.  There  are  many 
ways  to  file  these  documents,  each  of  which  has  its 
good  points.  The  store  should  use  the  method  which 
best  serves  its  purpose.  Freight  bills  may  be  filed 
alphabetically  according  to  the  name  of  the  shipper  or 
consignee,  depending  upon  whether  inbound  or  out¬ 
bound  shipments  are  involved:  they  may  be  filed  by 
the  date  of  payment  under  the  name  of  the  carrier;  or 
they  may  be  attached  to  and  filed  with  the  invoice  for 
incoming  shipments  and  the  bill  of  lading  for  outgoing 
shipments. 

The  writer  found  it  good  practice  to  file  the  bills  from 
each  carrier  and  freight  station  separately,  according  to 
the  date  of  payment.  The  bills  were  listed  in  the  same 
way  when  they  were  received  from  the  freight  station 
and  each  emry  showed  the  date  of  payment.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  filing  made  it  possible  to  locate  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  any  bill  desired. 

BUI  of  Lading  FUe.  This  is  also  essential,  as  there 
is  no  more  valuable  document  in  the  traffic  department 
than  the  bill  of  lading.  They  may  be  filed  alphabetically, 
numerically,  or  any  other  way  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  department.  While  some  concerns  file  them  with 
the  invoice  and  freight  bill,  we  think  they  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  traffic  department,  where  they  will  be 
quickly  available  for  reference  and  for  supporting 
claims. 

Claim  FUe.  All  claims  for  loss,  damage  or  over¬ 
charge  in  transit  should  be  handled  by  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment.  A  suitable  file  for  claim  p>ap)ers  is  essential. 
There  are  various  systems  for  filing  claim  papers,  but 
the  usual  one  is  the  numerical  system.  Claims  are 
numbered  and  filed  in  consecutive  order,  with  a  cross- 
reference  card  or  book  entry  showing  the  file  number. 
This  card  is  then  filed  alphabetically.  The  carriers’ 
acknowledgment  forms  usually  provide  only  for  the 
carriers’  and  claimants’  numbers.  If  the  claimant  does 
not  have  a  number  to  which  the  carrier  can  refer,  it  is 
most  difficult  for  him  to  connect  the  acknowledgment 
card  with  the  right  file. 

There  are  other  files  and  book  records  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  opjeration  of  the  department. 
The  number  and  kind  will  naturally  dep)end  largely 
upxm  the  needs  of  the  department,  but  those  listed 
above  will  suggest  others. 

Improving  distribution  is  the  keynote  of  the  efforts 
of  the  traffic  manager  who  is  alive  to  his  opportunities 
and  responsibilities.  All  his  efforts  are  directed  toward 
keeping  transportation  costs  to  the  lowest  possible  fig¬ 


ure  for  the  service  required  and  improving  the  service. 

The  right  kind  of  a  traffic  department  p>lays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  whole  problem  of  distribution.  It  is 
the  “neck  of  the  lottle’’  through  which  flows  a  constant 
stream  of  merchandise  into  and  out  of  the  store.  If 
that  stream  of  merchandise  is  stoppod  or  checked,  the 
service  is  affected  and  the  cost  of  rendering  that  service 
is  increased.  To  keep  the  stream  of  merchandise  moving 
without  interruption  or  delay  is  no  small  problem. 

Intelligent  study  of  transportation  facilities  and  con¬ 
ditions,  and  proper  routing  of  the  shipments  keep  the 
transit  time  as  low  as  possible.  This  is  important  in 
maintaining  a  propier  flow  of  merchandise.  The  right 
lay-out  and  procedure  in  the  receiving,  checking  and 
marking  departments  spoed  up  the  movement  of  goods 
from  the  receiving  platform  to  the  selling  departments. 
Intensive  study  and  application  of  the  correct  princi¬ 
ples  of  traffic  management — which  involves  correct 
packing  and  classification  of  freight,  checking  of  rates, 
reduction  of  claims  for  loss,  damage  and  overcharge  to  i 
a  minimum,  and  many  other  traffic  problems  discussed 
in  this  series  of  articles — all  have  a  direct  influence  in : 
cutting  transportation  costs  and  improving  the  service 
to  customers. 

We  hopje  that  this  series  of  articles  will  encourage 
members  to  write  us  about  their  problems  and  tell  us 
how  they  have  solved  them. 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  traffic  management  in 
retail  stores  will  become  increasingly  important  and  be 
entrusted  only  to  men  with  experience,  training  and 
skill.  Retailers  will  not  be  content  with  haphazard 
methods  of  handling  such  an  important  function.  Per¬ 
haps  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  a  new 
department  in  the  retail  store,  known  as  the  transporta¬ 
tion  division  or  some  other  appropriate  name,  which 
will  include  all  transportation,  functions  such  as  traffic, 
shipping,  receiving,  checking  and  marking,  packing, 
delivery,  warehousing  and  stock  rooms.  It  is  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  this  work  and  the  live  traffic  man  will 
prepare  now  for  the  responsibility  and  opportunity 
which  will  be  his. 


The  Investment  Banker’s  Yardstick 

(Continued  from  page  355) 


increasing  it,  that,  too,  represents  an  increased  potential. 

So  we  go  into  the  question,  briefly  at  least,  of  con¬ 
trol,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  management  and 
management  policies  and  gives  a  confidence  which  can 
be  transmitted  and  translated  to  the  investor.  The 
American  investor  has  become  tremendously  interested 
in  the  department  store  on  account  of  the  things  which 
have  happened. 

Expense 

After  analyzing  initial  mark-up  and  gross  profit,  the 
next  element  is  exponse.  Is  the  exptense  ratio  too  high 
as  compared  to  the  standard  of  about  twenty-five  to 
twenty-six  porcent.  (These  are  the  figures  used  by 
Mazur  and  are  two  points  too  low  as  a  standard.)  If 
the  exponse  rate  is  very  low,  then  it  is  a  safe  element 
from  the  banker’s  point  of  view  unless  there  is  some 
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unusual  circumstance  in  the  situation — again  viewing  it 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  investor. 
Sudi  a  thing  might  lie  caused  by  an  abnormally  low 
rent  which  will  be  increased  by  increasing  values  or  by 
the  fact  that  the  company  must  move.  If  i)ayroll  is  low 
because  its  basic  elements  are  right>  rather  than  because 
employees  are  under-paid  either  in  top  management  or 
under-management,  it  is  recognized  as  an  element  of 
safety.  H  expense  is  high  the  banker  wants  to  know 
why  it  is  high,  liecause,  again,  he  may  find  there  is  a 
tremendous  potential  for  the  future  in  the  reduction  of 
that  figure.  If  expense  seems  very  low,  what  are  the 
basic  exi)enses  and  the  depreciation  on  capital  assets? 

.And  if  those  are  satisfactory  as  compared  to  the  usual 
occupancy  charges,  then  are  the  controllable  expenses 
high,  and  if  they  are  high,  what  movement  is  on  foot 
actually  to  reduce  these  figures?  Says  Mazur:  “If  we 
find  elements  in  the  budget  showing  an  attitude  of 
conserving  of  profits,  and  there  is  a  good  controller, 
we  have  a  lot  more  confidence  in  the  ixjtentiality  of 
that  situation.” 

Summarized,  the  elements  considered  are :  The 
growth  of  the  community,  the  history  as  far  as  sales 
are  concerned,  gross  profit,  initial  mark-up  and  subse¬ 
quent  mark-downs  and  expenses.  These  elements  give 
a  pretty  good  conception  of  the  management,  of  the 
operating  process  and  of  the  business  in  terms  of  fi¬ 
nance.  Then  the  banker  can  set  up  a  plan,  and  in  setting 
it  up  he  is  not  primarily  interested  in  the  dividend 
policy.  That  sounds  like  a  non-lianking  attitude,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  dividend  |X)licy  to 
the  extent  of  proposing  a  dividend  policy.  He  may  be 
interested  in  cliscouraging  it.  It  is  not  essential  in  the 
case  of  a  new  security. 

A  Trading  Viewpoint 

.Again  we  urge,  as  we  did  throughout  the  preceding 
article,  the  value  of  determining  your  own  best  plan 
and  going  to  the  bankers  in  a  trading  frame  of  mind. 
Your  present  financial  structure  plays  a  part  in  the 
plan.  If  a  small  amount  of  bonds  or  preferred  stock  is 
outstanding  it  is  usually  impossible  to  call  it  all  in 
and  it  often  complicates  the  new  structure.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  bonds,  especially  debentures, 
because  they  provide  a  fixed  charge  which  must  be  met 
currently.  Preferred  stock,  even  with  its  accumulative 
features,  is  not  a  liability  and  if  ever  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  pass  a  preferred  dividend  there  is  no  liability 
created.  The  back  dividend  must  be  paid  before  any 
common  dividend  can  be  paid,  and  the  market  price  of 
lx)th  stocks  is  adversely  affected.  The  passing  of  an 
interest  payment  on  bonds  usualy  subjects  the  corpor¬ 
ation  to  receivership  proceedings. 

Throughout  this  article  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
need  for  some  dependable  standard  against  which  to 
measure  your  assets  in  proportion  to  net  worth  and  in 
proportion  to  sales.  The  banker,  side-steps  the  question, 
frankly  admitting  that  he  has  no  guide.  In  the  next 
article  of  this  series  we  will  attempt  to  set  up  such 
standards,  based  upon  the  Harvard  study  previously 
referred  to.  and  upon  analyses  of  the  published  balance 
sheets  of  stores  now.  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges  pf. 
the  country.  .  .  , 


A  building  may  be  fireproof— 
but  so  is  a  furnace! 


-  Though  the  building  itself  is  con¬ 
structed  of  fire  resistive  materials — 
inflammable  contents  will  burn  with 
the  fierce  intensity  of  fuel  in  a  fur- 


During  the  past  year  buildings — 
the  last  word  in  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion  —  have  had  fires  which  caused 
considerable  damage.  Many  tenants 
had  little  or  no  insurance  because  of 
the  false  feeling  of  security  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  word  “fireproof”. 

The  fact  that  you  are  in  a  fireproof 
building  reduces  the  risk  and  there¬ 
fore  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  to  you 
— but  there  is  danger  of  fire  and  se¬ 
curity  can  only  be  found  in  complete 
protection  in  a  “fireproof”  insurance 
company. 


The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

Agents  in  your  city. 

AmericanE\gle 

O/lcCONIINENTAL 
FlDELnY-PHENK, 
First  Amemcan 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  MakknL4me,NeiuybtkJ^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ERNEST  STURM,CK>urilian  of  (ho  Boordo 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Prosidont 
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A  Delivery  Room  Layout  for  Smaller  Stores 

Many  Members  Will  Find  Ideas  They  Can  Use  in  This 
Simple  Plan  and  the  Accompanying  Operating  Scheme 

By  A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


SMALLER  STORES  in  the  Association  will  derive 
many  good  ideas  from  a  Delivery  Room  Layout 
which  has  been  prepared  for  one  of  our  members 
who  applied  to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for  suggestions  for 
relocating  his  equipment.  The  layout  designed  for  this 
member  is  illustrated  on  this  page  and  the  following 


Datvea^ 

ScCTlOM 


J).  R>. 

J>  RIVERS 


the  layout  was  designed  operates  two  trucks  normally 
and  three  in  peak  periods. 

In  a  delivery  room  of  this  size,  one  man  naturally 
would  be  supervisor  of  wrapping  and  packing  as  wdl 
as  of  internal  and  external  delivery.  He  also  would 
be  a  working  supervisor  rather  than  solely  an  execth 
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Suggested  Layout  for  Small  Delivery  Room 


paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  report  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  layout  plan. 

Personnel 

The  suggested  relocation  of  equipment  assumes  the 
absence  of  spiral  chutes  and  belt  conveyors;  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  put  in  bags  in  the  selling  departments  and 
the  bags  are  collected  periodically  and  sent  to  the  central 
wrap  room,  located  in  the  delivery  department ;  and 
that  the  merchandise  is  checked  and  wrapped  there  and 
turned  over  to  the  dfelivery  section.  The  store  fo'r  wliich 


tive.  He  probably  would  do  the  sorting,  the  sheet 
writing  or  stubbing  and  would  have  one  assistant.  There 
would  be  one  regular  wrapper  and  one  regular  packer 
in  the  central  wrapping  room  who  would  double  up 
with  the  people  in  the  delivery  room.  The  latter,  in 
turn,  would  help  in  the  wrapping  and  packing  section. 
All  personnel  must  be  able  to  help  one  another,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  minimum  expense. 

The  layout  illustrated  provides  for  four  wrappers  and 
packers  and  five  routes,  which  is  more  than  reasonable 
for  normal  expansion.  The  space  happened  to  be  avail- 
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abk  in  this  instance,  so  the  layout  takes  advantage  of 
it  to  provide  for  future  emergencies.  The  layout  is 
such  that  drivers  are  kept  out  of  the  wrapping  and 
packing  and  routing  sections.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  place  responsibility  for  loss  and  damage  between 
the  internal  and  external  delivery  sections. 

Merchandise  is  brought  to  the  delivery  section 
through  Entrance  B.  The  unwrapped  goods  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  cubical  merchandise  bins,  one  order  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  each  compartment.  Each  bin  runs  from  the 
floor  to  a  point  as  high  as  the  wrapper  can  reach,  meas¬ 
ures  two  feet  in  each  cubical  direction  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  honeycomb.  The  wrapper  takes  the 
individual  order  from  the  bin  and  inspects  it  by  laying 
it  out  on  the  central  wrap  table. 

Sorting  Packages 

After  the  merchandise  is  inspected  and  wrapped,  the 
wrapper  places  it  before  her  on  the  sorting  table.  The 
sorting  table  is  approximately  36  inches  high  and  has 
a  3  inch  sill  all  around  it  to  keep  packages  from  falling 
oflf.  The  sorter,  who  may  be  the  delivery  superintend¬ 
ent,  takes  the  package  from  the  sorting  table,  sheet- 
writes  it  and  places  it  in  the  driver’s  bin.  There  must 
be  a  separate  sheet  for  each  route.  If  the  package  col¬ 
lector  has  any  wrapped  packages,  they  are  placed  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  sorting  table  and  do  not  pass  through  the 
unwrapped  merchandise  bins. 

The  separate  Parcel  Post  Table  is  provided  in  case 
the  store  thinks  it  desirable.  There  is  comparatively 
little  of  this  class  of  shipping  so  that  the  store  may 
use  its  discretion  about  including  such  a  table.  A  driv¬ 
er’s  bin  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  Parcel  Post 
Table  in  this  layout. 

The  “Will  Call’’  bins  may  be  constructed  on  either  an 
aljrfiabetical  or  a  date  basis.  The  number  of  such  pack¬ 
ages  is  the  principal  factor  in  deciding  on  the  method. 

The  filing  system  should  provide  an  easy  method  for 
finding  packages  when  they  are  wanted.  The  bins 
should  be  provided  with  doors  so  that  they  may  be 
locked  and  the  key  held  by  the  delivery  superintendent. 

The  driver’s  bins  ordinarily  may  be  used  for  each 
route  if  the  store  is  operating  on  the  unit  system  and 
giving  one  delivery  a  day.  Should  the  bin  capacity  not 
be  sufficient  during  a  peak  iieriod,  it  may  be  doubled 
by  giving  two  deliveries  a  day  which  automatically 
doubles  the  reservoir  capacity  of  the  bins. 

Bulk  Merchandise 

Several  bins  have  been  provided  in  the  layout  to 
accommodate  bulk  merchandise.  Such  goods  must  be 
t^en  care  of  separately  and  trucked  directly  to  these 
bins.  A  sheetwriter  goes  from  one  bin  to  another  when 
raaking  a  record  of  the  merchandise. 

A  delivery  room  of  this  size  should  be  able  to  handle 
from  800  to  1,000  packages  each  day  without  congestion. 

It  would  be  possible  to  work  five  people  in  the  central 
^pping  and  packing  room  if  necessary.  If  merchan¬ 
dise  is  coming  to  the  delivery  department  rapidly,  the 
package  collectors  may  enter  through  Entrance  B  and 
leave  through  Exit  C.  If  Exit  C  is  not  needed,  and 
more  “Will  Call”  bins  are  desired,  the  “Will  Call” 
section  may  be  extended  across  the  Exit. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Winfield  Weldon 


Eastern  Manager 


H.  M.  Wade  Manufacturing  Co. 


CHARLOTTE 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Designers  and  manufacturers  of 
a  Complete  Line  of  High  Grade 
Store  Interchangeable  Wall 
Equipment,  Display  Show  Cases 
and  Revolving  Clothing  Ward¬ 
robes. 

Specializing  in  Planning  and  Supervis¬ 
ing  Store  Layouts  and  Designing  Fix¬ 
tures  for  the  Modern  Store,  and  acting 
as  Consulting  Specialist  in  preparatory 
planning  of  new  buildings  and  general 
simplification  of  remodeling. 


Inquiries  will  be  welcomed' 
from  merchants  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  economies 
which  can  be  effected  by  an 
organization  with  many  years 
experience  in  store  planning. . 


WINHELD  WELDON 

225  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Stores  Tell  Experiences  on  Delayed  Invoices 

Member  Complains  of  Inconvenience  Due  to  Practice  and 
Survey  Brings  Out  Methods  Used  to  Combat  This  Problem 
By  The  Tkaffic,  Receivinc  and  Mabkinc  Cbovp 

The  charge  by  one  of  our  members  that  manu¬ 
facturers  cause  retailers  considerable  trouble  and 

expense  by  delaying  the  dispatch  of  invoices  until  ,  .  „  _ 

after  goods  have  been  shipped  and  received  prompted  four  hours  to  three  days,  before  they  pass  it  throi^ 
the  Traffic  Group  to  survey  this  situation  among  Asso-  on  a  dummy  bill  or  its  equivalent, 
ciation  members.  The  complaint  is  reproduced  below  .  , 

because  of  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  problem  for  the  invoice  but  use  a  dummy  invoice  of 
is  stated: 


Twelve  stores  make  it  a  rule  to  hold  merchanche 
for  the  invoice  unless  the  goods  are  urgently  needed, 
or  else  hold  it  for  a  short  period,  varying  from  twa]t^ 

-  .  -  - 
dummy  bill  or  its  equivalent. 

The  majority  of  the  stores,  however,  do  not  wait 

f  some  kind 

so  that  the  goods  may  be  listed,  checked  with  the  order, 


to  the  department  for  sale.  Some  stores 


“Buyers  will  go  to  the  market;  merchandise  is  shot 
into  the  store  by  express,  especially  in  the  case  of 
ready-to-wear,  where  we  would  often  prefer  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  by  freight,  but  the  manufacturers  do  not  seem 
organized  to  handle  it  in  that  manner.  At  any  rate, 
merchandise  is  received  and  then  we  have  to  start  a 
siege  of  ‘Big  Berthas’  on  the  manufacturers  to  have 
their  billing  departments  mail  us  their  invoices. 

“It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  first,  valuable  space  is 
being  taken  up  with  merchandise  that  we  cannot  put 
on  sale  until  an  invoice  is  received  and  put  through 
the  invoice  office.  SectMid,  the  invoice  office  gets  a 
deluge  of  bills  that  it  is  unable  to  handle  within  a 
given  time,  and  the  result  is  a  chaotic  condition.  This 
delays  the  payment  of  bills  and  sometimes  results  in 
the  loss  of  discount. 

“Briefly,  if  the  manufacturer  would  see  the  import¬ 
ance  of  mailing  an  invoice  on  or  before  the  shipment 
of  merchandise,  it  would  be  better  for  them  and  better 
for  us.  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  important  enough  for 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  take  hold  of  in  a  major  way.” 

To  determine  whether  other  stores  were  experiencing 
this  difficulty,  inquiries  were  sent  to  a  group  of  mem¬ 
bers,  the  majority  to  stores  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  and  fifty-five  replies  were  received.  Following 
is  a  summary  of  the  information  they  contained. 

Experience  with  Delayed  Invoices 

Twenty-two  stores  stated  that  practically  all  their 
ready-to-wear  is  shipped  by  express  because  they  feel 
that  the  time  in  transit  is  an  important  consideration 
and  that  the  merchandise  arrives  in  better  condition 
than  when  shipped  by  freight.  > 

Twenty-eight  stores  reported  little  or  no  trouble  with 
delayed  invoices.  Many  wrote  that  the  invoice  arrived 
either  before  the  goods  or  on  the  same  day,  and  a  few  cases 
said  that  manufacturers  sometimes  sent  the  invoice 
before  the  order  was  filled,  so  that  in  order  to  get  the 
discount  the  store  was  compelled  to  pay  the  bill  before 
the  goods  were  received. 

Nine  stores  receive  merchandise  from  one  to  two 
days  before  the  invoice  arrives,  but  in  every  case  these 
stores  have  some  system  of  releasing  the  goods  and 
do  not  state  that  they  are  seriously  inconvenienced. 

Twelve  replies  indicated  that  the  stores  did  have 
difficulty  with  this  situation  in  _  ‘  ~ 

store  located  in  New  York  State  comj^ined  of  con-  for  promptness  in  mailing  his  invoices  brought  abo 
siderable  trouble  with  delayed  invoices,  and  another  the  desired  result. 

member  more  distant  from  the  market  wrote  that  fail-  Many  stores  follow  the  practice  of  charging  to  t 
ure  to  receive  invoices  caused  him  grave  inconvenience,  vendor  any  additional  expense  caused  by  his  negligw 
Only  one  store  enclosed  a  list  of  manufacturers  hold-  or  failure  to  follow  instructions,  which  does  much 
ing  up  invoices,  but  that  list  contained  over  100  names,  prevent  a  repetition. 


Univer: 
specialize 
inodes  ( 
proofread 


invoice  IS  received,  while  the  goods  are  released  for 
sale  without  delay. 

The  usual  practice  in  regard  to  delayed  invoices  is 
to  wrife  to  the  manufacturer  for  the  original  invoia 
or  a  duplicate  if  it  has  not  been  received  within  a  giwa 
period,  ranging  from  forty-eight  hours  to  a  numbe 
of  days,  after  the  goods  have  arrived. 

Loss  of  Discount 

Almost  all  the  stores  which  hold  merchandise  report 


Long  e 
ready-to- 
in 

bosiness 
boyer  oi 


that  there  is  no  loss  of  discounts  nor  congestion  in  the 
invoice  office  because  of  this  practice,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  merchandise  is  held  for  so  short 
a  time  that  the  bill  can  easily  be  paid  within  the  dis¬ 
count  period.  A  few  stores  advised  that  they  occasioB- 
ally  lost  discounts,  but  others  said  that  bills  were  paid 
within  the  discount  period  even  though  the  merchandi* 
had  not  arrived,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  maira- 
facturer  was  of  good  standing. 

Those  stores  which  use  dummy  invoices  or  a  sim¬ 
ilar  form  make  it  a  rule  not  to  make  payments  fn* 
such  forms,  but  to  wait  until  the  invoice  is  received. 
If  this  invoice  is  delayed  so  that  pa5mient  cannot  be 
made  within  the  discount  period,  several  stores  report 
that  they  simply  write  the  manufacturer  about  it  and 
are  allowed  to  take  the  discount. 

The  cause  of  delayed  invoices  was  ascribed  in  several 

was  made 
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of  delayed  invoices  with  each  manufacturer  who  of¬ 
fended  in  this  respect,  the  situation  could  be  ren*- 
varying  degrees.  One  died.  In  most  instances,  a  request  to  the  manufacturer 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  ktadqnarttrs  we  have  a  file  of  ttames  of  executives 
wiu>  art  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
it  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
kaot  been  looking  for.  IVe  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  m  another.  Persons  employed  m  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  «»  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING 

University  graduate  who  majored  in  commercial  work  and 
specialized  in  advertising  and  economics.  Practical  experience 
indtides  one  year  and  half  with  outstanding  metropolitan  store 
proofreading,  copy  writing,  and  preparing  layouts.  For  brief 
period  managed  advertising  of  a  specialty  store.  Age  23. 
G^-1. 

BUYER,  OR  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

Long  experience  in  all  kiixls  of  dry  goods,  men's  and  women’s 
ready-to-wear,  floor  covemigs  and  merchandise  usually  found 
m  ^t  class  department  store.  Successfully  conducted  own 
business  prior  to  its  destruction  by  fire.  Seeks  opening  as 
buyer  or  superintendent  of  a  department  G-27-2. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Well-rounded  experience  covering  period  of  twelve  years 
in  several  medium  sized  stores.  Familiar  with  all  branches 
of  department  store  work,  especially  merchandising.  Has 
thorough  knowledge  of  modem  efliciency  methods,  stock  control, 
turnover,  merchandise  and  expense  budgets,  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Severed  all  previous  connections  honorably  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  excellent  references.  Age  36.  G-27-3. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

At  present  with  large  middle  western  organization  in  charge 
of  main  floor  departments  including  hosiery,  underwear,  lin¬ 
gerie,  infants’  wear,  gloves,  neckwear,  handkerchiefs,  leather 
purses,  umbrellas,  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  shoes,  having 
a  combined  retail  volume  of  three  and  one  half  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Desires  new  opportunity  with  store  of  high  standing. 
Available  early  fall.  G-27-4. 

RESEARCH  WORKER  and  STATISTICAN 

Oppo^nity  for  commercial  research  work  or  statistical  in- 
rotigation  is  sought  by  man  ranking  exceedingly  high  in  acade¬ 
mic  equipment  (Ph.  D.  Columbia).  Has  held  a  university 
position  of  importance  in  business  statistics  and  business  re¬ 
search  and  made  extensive  statistical  stixlies  of  his  own.  For 
mformation  concerning  his  publications  apply  to  the  office  of 
the  Association.  G-27-S. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WORKROOMS 

Twelve  years  experience  supervising  workrooms  in  three 
1^1  known  department  stores.  Applicant  is  an  expert  de- 
mgner  and  is  capable  of  directing  the  control  of  all  manufactur- 
mg  departments.  G-27-6. 

TR.\FFIC  MANAGER 

Young  man  with  ability  to  produce  result  desires  position  as 
TraflSc  Manager.  Severi  years  clerical  and  three  years  de- 
imrtJnent  store  experience.  Now  connected  with  eastern  depart¬ 
ment  store  as  Traffic  Manager.  Reason  for  change — better 
opportunity.  Age  30,  married.  G-27-7. 

Say  you  saw  it 


Indifference 

The  widespread  indifference  of 
subordinates  to  the  welfare  of 
their  store  is  astonishing. 

For  example,  take  the  superinten¬ 
dent  who  said  to  us:  “1  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  concede  that  1  C£m 
save  10%  to  15%  in  our  packing 
costs  by  a  fuller  use  of  ^he  BOX 
BAG.  But  what’s  the  use  of  sav¬ 
ing  a  mere  I  5  %  ?  I’d  get  no  credit 
for  it,  and,  anyway,  it  isn’t  enough 
to  bother  -with.” 

Of  course,  we  refuse  to  believe 
that  this  man  is  typical — but  you’d 
be  surprised  to  see  how  many  like 
him  we’ve  met. 

So  it  doesn’t  seem  entirely  out  of 
order  to  ask:  Is  “indifference” 
costing  15%  in  your  store} 


7Ae  BOX  BAG  ia  now  in  aucceaaful 
uae  in  lending  atores  the  country  over. 
The  eaae  of  inalnlling  Ti/ie  BOX  BAG 
ayatem,  and  the  economiea  reaulting 
from  ita  uae.  will  be  explained  gladly 
to  intereated  executivea.  Addreaa: 


THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Mammfaetmrmra  ot  Wrappina  Pap»r,  Papmr  Baa*  A  Papar  Sack* 
GENERAL  OFFICES  ■  WOOL  WORTH  BUILDINGS  NEW  YORK 
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Joint  Operation  of  Expense  Control  I" 

(Continued  from  page  345)  I 


and  the  controller.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  ex¬ 
pense  budget  should  be  prepared  to  cover  a  six-months 
period,  with  adjustments  at  regfular  intervals  by  the 
store  manager  and  his  associates  submitting  to  the  con¬ 
troller  definite  figures  for  each  month,  for  every  subdi¬ 
vision  of  controllable  expense.  That  the  advertising 
division,  after  conference  with  the  merchandise  division, 
submit  to  the  controller  a  budget  of  advertising  expense, 
that  the  controller  should  then  add  those  elements  of  ex¬ 
pense  which  are  uncontrollable — rent,  insurance,  and  the 
known  amounts  of  city  and  state  taxes.  Such  a  budget 
to  be  prepared  in  complete  form  and,  after  conference 
between  the  heads  of  divisions  responsible  for  its  make¬ 
up,  during  which  conference  it  should  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  controller  to  call  attention  to  substantial 
deviation,  upward  or  downward,  from  the  figfure  that 
past  experience  would  indicate  to  be  wise,  submit  to 
the  general  manager  for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 
Upon  acceptance  of  his  findings,  the  final  budget  should 
be  approv^.  The  expenses  or  that  portion  which  comes 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  store  manager,  should  be 
expended  by  him  through  requisitions.  The  controller 
should  have  charge  of  all  of  these  records  and  should 
be  in  duty  bound  to  present  figures  as  frequently  as 
once  a  week  to  the  store  manager,  calling  his  attention 
in  advance  to  their  effect  upon  the  budget  plan,  keeping 
him,  at  all  times,  informed  as  to  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  in  the  subdivisions. 

It  sems  to  me  that,  in  this  way,  there  would  be  a 
centralized  control  of  expense  and  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  controller  and  the  store  manager 
can  be  referred  to  the  general  management  for  approval 
or  veto  before  the  expenses  are  incurred.  This  would  * 
seem  to  be  the  logical  plan  for  expense  operation.  It  j 
would  lead  to  exactly  the  check  and  balance  plan  of  Mr. 
Mazur,  without  the  necessity  of  changing  a  fact-finding 
controller  into  an  operating  official,  or  an  operating  head 
into  a  controller.  I  think  we  can  well  asstime  that  were 
the  control  of  expense  entirely  lodged  with  the  con¬ 
troller’s  division  and  his  figures  prevailed,  the  store 
manager  would  have  a  splendid  alibi  for  the  lack  of 
adequate  results,  either  in  service  or  in  cost  of  service, 
and  if  in  the  hands  of  the  store  manager  alone,  the 
controller  would  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of  alibi 
for  the  loss  of  profits  because  of  no  control  on  his  part 
of  this  expense  plan.  In  all  this  plan,  we  presuppose 
that  the  store  manager  will  create  his  figures  with  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  his  assistants  in  his  personnel 
division,  the  supply  division  and  the  delivery  division, 
and  will,  at  all  times,  teach  the  most  rigid  economy 
consistent  with  good  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  merchants  are  selling  mostly 
service.  We  do  not  add  to  or  subtract  anything  from 
the  value  of  the  goods  that  we  sell,  but  we  do  sell  and 
charge  for  service,  and  the  public,  therefore,  has  a 
right  to  expect  courteous,  intelligent  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  for  our  portion  of  their  dollars,  and  store  manage¬ 
ment  should  be  charged  with  the  great  responsibility  of 
this  public  obligation  but  should  resist,  at  all  times. 


items  of  luxurious  service  that  are  unimportant  or 
perhaps  entirely  too  competitive. 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  merchants  have  to  think  moit 
definitely  about  our  problems ;  that  we  have  to  learn  to 
weigh  thoroughly  the  net  results  in  sales  volume  and 
net  profits  that  can  possibly  accrue  from  increased  lux¬ 
urious  service  plans,  if  we  intend  to  render  a  generally 
effective  service  to  our  communities  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Mazur’s  work  some 
paragraphs  that  I  think  can  be  construed  very  definitely 
to  sustain  our  contention  for  joint  control  of  expenses. 
He  says: 

“The  general  management  can  not  continue  to  cut 
the  pattern  of  the  individual  jobs  which  together  make 
up  his  results  to  fit  the  shrinking  human  material  whidi 
family  requirements  or  sentiment  might  bring  him. 

The  jobs  are  there  to  be  done — he  must  find  the  man  to 
do  them,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  on  fitting  jobs 
to  men,  and  if  good  organization  requires  two  good 
men,  safety  requires  two  good  men  and  not  the  over¬ 
loading  of  one  good  man  with  two  men’s  job.” 

“It  is  of  cardinal  importance  for  the  chief  executives 
to  know  the  jobs  to  be  performed  and  how  these  jobs 
should  be  divided  and  assigned  for  their  best  execution. 
Gradually,  he  can  find  men  to  fit  the  jobs  and  until  he 
does,  he  should  make  such  exceptions  as  the  necessities 
of  available  material  require,  with  full  consciousness 
of  the  steps  he  is  takit^.  In  that  way,  he  will  protect 
himself  against  the  vicious  circle  of  setting  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  an  accomplishment  by  the  ability  of  a  man  to 
accomplish.” 

“The  relationship  of  expense  control  to  the  store 
manager  and  the  controller  should  be  analyzed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  following  principles  of  organization: 

“1st — There  should  be  a  complete  circle  of  responsibility 
for  each  division. 

‘^d — Up  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  requirement  of  a 
t  '  sense  of  responsibility,  eich  department  and  each 
individual  should  specialize  in  a  particular  func¬ 
tion. 

“3rd — Checks  and  balances  should  exist.  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  departments  and  individuals  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  function  of  one  should 
on  important  matters  be  dependent  on  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  function  of  others.  This  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  of  a  great  deal  of  supervision 
and  will  create  perspective  on  important  problems. 
The  constant  check  will  insure  effectiveness. 

I  submit,  on  this  argument  that  the  controller  should 
be  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  records  of  fix 
expense  as  and  when  incurred;  with  the  further  re 
sponsibility  of  calling  the  store  manager’s  attention  to 
any  deviation  from  planned  figures  as  frequently  as 
they  arise.  Mr.  Mazur  says  further  in  this  chapter: 
“The  analysis  of  the  function  of  expense  contrd 
presents  the  fact  that  the  detail  of  the  job  is  in  the  as¬ 
sembly,  interpretation  and  the  use  of  statistics.  Such 
details  are  not  akin  to  the  personnel,  service,  or  me¬ 
chanical  function  of  the  store  manager.”  (Another 
splendid  argument  for  combined  control.) 

At  many  points  in  Mr.  Mazur’s  book,  he  lays  stres 
upon  the  fact  that  his  is  merely  an  ideal  plan  and 
ideal  must  of  necessity  be  rearranged  by  the  varyii^ 
quality  of  ability  of  the  officials  of  the  different  stores. 
In  this  he  is  absolutely  correct. 
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NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


You  can  safely 
guarantee  the 
6t  of  every  gar¬ 
ment  in  your 
stock  if  the  size 
ticket  passes 
the  test  of 
the  J.  R.  Bau¬ 
man  Normal 
Model  Form. 


Misrepresentation 

WHO  knows  today  what  the  fashion  will  be  next  year  in 
figures  or  apparel?  Mysteries  both,  yet  some  makers  of 
Model  Forms  are  offering  their  products  now  hopefully 
marked  “1928”. 

A  hope  it  is,  because  Model  Forms  are  made  to  reproduce  the 
body  and  figure  of  the  current  mode.  The  styles  of  1928  are  yet 
to  be  disclosed.  Until  they  are  known.  Model  Forms  for  1928 
cannot  be  made  to  reflect  the  figure  and  silhouette  of  that  season. 

The  Model  Form  has  no  use  unless  it  exactly  reproduces  the 
.figure  and  fashion  of  the  season.  Model  Forms  are  not  standard 
from  year  to  year.  Measurements  may  vary  comparatively  little, 
but  the  lines  of  the  form  alter  according  to  the  dictates  of  style. 

The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  for  the  1928  season 
will  be  built  when  the  requirements  are  known.  When  it  is 
built,  it  again  will  be  the  right  Model  Form,  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  retailer  and  manufacturer  and  accurately  repro¬ 
ducing  the  normal  body  of  the  day. 


Put  Your  Fitting  and  Size  Problems  Up  To  Bauman 


J.R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  West  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


TckphoiM  PmnajrIvaiiM  8282-8283-8284 


We  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 


/  am  prepared  to  farnish  the  names  of  those  manafactarers  who  are  using  J,  R,  Bauman 
Model  Forms  in  u  full  range  of  sixes — thereby  assuring  you  of  accurate 
size  and  proper  fitting 


Csfyright  I9d7t  /*  JL  Bauman  Msdsl  Fsrm, 
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What  Do  You  Know  About  Your  Own  Employees? 

{Continued  from  page  371) 


Back  up  the  advertising  with  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  girls  back  of  the  counter.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
couple  of  stories  about  that.  In  a  store  where  they 
had  just  a  campaign  to  develop  enthusiasm,  Mrs. 
Ozanne  went  up  to  a  counter  and  said,  “This  is  the 
nicest  store  in  town,  isn’t  it?”  The  girl  said,  “Oh,  I 
suppose  so.” 

Back  to  Milwaukee 

In  that  same  store  I  said  to  another  girl,  “Isn’t  this 
a  kind  of  bum  town?  Don’t  you  catch  a  cold  here 
easily  alongside  of  the  lake?”  She  answered,  “I’ll  say 
you  do!  I  got  a  cold  now.  It’s  rotten.  There  isn’t 
anything  doing  now  in  this  town  or  this  store.  I’m 
going  back  to  Milwaukee.” 

Ask  a  negative  question  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
pick  up  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  a  store.  How  are  their 
hearts  anyway?  What  have  you  done  to  make  people 
better? 

Back  up  the  advertising  with  courtesy,  just  ordinary 
courtesy. 

The  sister  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  brought 
up  in  the  South,  went  into  a  store  and  asked  for  mush 
bowls.  That  is  where  she  made  the  mistake  of  her  life. 
The  gfirl  said,  “I  suppose  you  wanted  cereal  dishes. 
Ma’am.”  She  didn’t  want  cereal  dishes,  and  she  didn’t 
take  long  to  tell  this  young  thing  back  of  the  counter 
that  down  where  she  was  brought  up  they  call  it  just 
plain  mush  and  they  still  will  for  a  good  many  years. 
A  little  more  conversation  and  out  she  went  and  said, 
“I  don’t  want  anything  in  this  store  and  I  will  never 
ctrnie  into  it  again.”  Look  at  the  things  that  were 
spoiled  in  that  one  minute.  That  customer  walked  out 
of  there  with  a  little  secret  wrapped  up  and  I  don’t 
suppose  she  let  out  that  little  secret  to  more  than  ten 
a  day  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

I  like  to  have  a  store  talk  to  me  a  little  bit.  I  like 
to  have  it  say  something  in  signs,  and  I  like  to  have 
those  signs  readable  and  not  puzzles.  I  don’t  care  to 
have  a  lot  of  diamonds  and  frescoes  written  all  over 
the  sign.  I  want  just  intelligent  conversation  on  what 
this  is  and  how  much  it  costs  or  what  this  store  is  and 
how  it  likes  to  do  business. 

You  find  dozens  of  negative  signs  in  stores.  I  found 
in  one  store,  “Warning.  This  property  is  protected  by 
some  detective  bureau.”  What  do  I  care?  That  doesn’t 
sell  me  anything  in  that  store. 

Tell  What  You  Can  Do 

One  day  I  was  talking  •«to  a  bunch  of  our  people 
and  telling  them  about  this  thing  and  I  said,  “Don’t 
put  up  signs  that  tell  what  you  can’t  do.”  I  saw  a  fellow 
slip  out  of  the  back  seat.  He  came  back  pretty  soon 
and  brought  back  a  sign  that  says,  “Please  do  not  use.” 
One  sign  in  the  furniture  department  says,  “Furniture 
bought  on  Monday  will  positively  not  be  delivered  until 
Thursday.”  That  is  a  wonderfud  way  to  encourage 
sales. 

The  head  of  a  store  was  showing  me  through  with 
justified  pride,  and  in  the  grocery  department  there  was 


a  sign  that  was  at  least  four  feet  long  with  an  electro 
light  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  said,  “Grocery  Adjust- 
ments.”  I  said,  “You  must  have  rotten  groceries  or  you 
wouldn’t  have  to  have  a  twenty-five  dollar  sign  offerinj 
adjustments.”  The  sign  went  out. 

We  can’t  make  over  those  folks  behind  the  counter. 
But  we  can  get  them  into  a  condition  where  they  haw 
a  few  more  facts  about  the  goods  and  are  enthusiastic 
about  passing  them  out  and  interested  in  making  the 
place  look  a  little  better. 


Fifty-five  Year  Old  Retail  Store  in 
Ohi6  is  Offered  for  Sale 

A  long-established  business  in  Ohio  is  offered  for 
sale  by  a  member  of  the  Association.  The  store  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  city  of  35,000  in  which  steel  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry.  The  sales  volume  at  present  is  $325,- 
000  annually,  but  the  owner  states  this  can  be  increased 
to  $500,000.  Four  floors  and  basement ;  60x120.  Lonj 
lease  can  be  arranged. 

This  business  was  established  in  1871.  The  owner 
states  that  he  wishes  to  sell  because  he  is  75  years  of 
age  and  is  anxious  to  retire  from  active  work. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Bulletin, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  344 
St.,  New  York.  They  will  be  forwarded  without  dday 
to  the  owner  of  this  store. 


Maryland  Store  Offers  Six  Electric 
Delivery  Trucks  for  Sale 

Six  Electric  Trucks  are  offered  for  sale  by  a  member 
of  the  Association  located  in  Maryland.  The  vehides 
are  described  as  follows : 

Three  Walker  Trucks,  1000  lb.  capacity. 

Three  General  Vehicle  Trucks,  1000  lb.  Capacity. 

The  trucks  have  no  batteries.  Their  bodies  are  cus¬ 
tom  made  of  the  type  known  as  panel  bodies.  All 
trucks  have  good  tires,  have  been  painted  recently  and 
are  in  very  good  condition. 

The  store  is  willing  to  accept  a  reasonable  price  for 
these  delivery  vehicles.  Members  who  are  interested 
should  address  their  inquiries  to  The  Bulletin,  N»- 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  344 
St.,  New  York.  The  inquiries  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  principals  at  once. 


Used  Bookkeeping  Machine  Wanted 

A  member  of  the  Association  located  in  PennsylvaM 
is  in  the  market  to  buy  a  used  Elliott  Fisher  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Machine.  This  store  purchased  such  a  machine  J 
few  months  ago  as  the  result  of  a  similar  notice  in  Thi 
Bulletin  and  now  is  in  the  market  for  another  of  tb 
same  kind.  Any  member  having  such  equipment  to  (fc 
pose  of  should  communicate  at  once  with  The  Bulu 
TIN,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  Wes 
34th  St.,  New  York.  His  offer  will  be  communicatei 
to  the  inquiring  store. 


AMONG  THE  AUTHORS  of  the  new  Modem  Merchandising  Course  are  the  following  men: 

DR.  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM,  Formtrly  Dimior  of  JOSEPH  CHAPMAN.  PntUmt,  L.  S.  Donaldion  COL.  DAVID  MAY.  Ckairmm  of  the  Boud.  May 
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Department  Stores. 
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NatioDAl  Bank  of  New  York. 
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known  authority  on  Store  Management.  CLAYTON  POTTER,  PnMttU,  United  Statae 

EDGAR  J.  KAUFMANN,  PntidaU of  Kaufmann  BLOCK.  Kirby.  Block  &  Fiacber,  Resident  Stores. 

Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh.  Buyers.  WILLIAM  N.  TAFT.  Editor.  RetaU  Ledger, 

J.  C.  PENNEY,  ChairwuH  of  the  Board,  J.  C.  AMOS  PARRISH,  Dirwior,  Amoa  Parrish  R  Com-  JOSEPH  HUSSON,  PmtdmU,  Eleto  Company, 
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The  old  rules  don’t  work  today 


Rent  a  store,  buy  merchandise  at 
/  wholesale,  mark  it  up  one-third,  sell 
it,  clean  up  odds  and  ends  now  and  then 
in  a  sale,  pay  in  ninety  days  if  conven¬ 
ient,  advertise  or  trim  windows  when  you 
get  ’round  to  it  and  inventory  once  a 
year  to  see  if  you’ve  made  or  lost. 

Good  old  easy-going  days,  weren’t 
they?  But  gone — ^gone  forever.  Run¬ 
ning  a  retail  store  today  is  a  keen,  scien¬ 
tific  enterprise,  not  a  guessing  game. 

**Give  us  a  Course  on  ReteuUn^ 

That’s  what  hundreds  of  merchants  who 
have  taken  our  Modern  Business  Course 
have  asked  us  to  do.  Because  their  busi¬ 
ness  education  has  been  limited  to  what 
their  own  stores  have  taught  them.  The 
average  merchant  has  had  little  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  how  other  successful  dealers 
do  it — or  to  keep  posted  on  advanced 
methods  of  accounting,  financing,  adver¬ 
tising,  organization,  collections,  stock 
control,  store  management,  selling. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has 
prepared  a  Course  on  Modem  Re-  ^ 
tail  Merchandising. 

It  is  a  carefully  directed  course  mP 
of  reading  designed  to  fit  into  your 


Modern 

sauyinesto 


spare  time,  supplemented  by  personal 
service  in  response  to  inquiries. 

It  will  be  a  one  year’s  Course  and  will 
be  known  as 

17te  Modem  Merchandising 
Course  and  Service 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  leading 
authorities  in  every  field  of  Retailing,  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has  assem¬ 
bled  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles 
of  Modem  Merchandising  in  this  new 
Course  and  Service.  Every  man  ambitious 
for  success  in  retailing — every  owner, 
every  general  executive,  every  buyer, 
every  controUer,  every  merchandise  man¬ 
ager — all  men  who  must  think  and  decide 
will  find  sound  guidance  here. 

This  new  Merchandising  Course  tAkpii 
the  merchant  out  of  his  store  and  he  finds 
himself  looking  back  with  an  outsider’s 
viewpoint.  The  outsider,  like  the  cus¬ 
tomer, /eeis  the  strong  points  but  he  sees 
the  weak  points. 

A  booklet  called  “Progress  and  Profits,”  ,.♦** 
giving  interesting  details  about  the  Modem 
.  Merchandising  Course  and  Ser- 
vice,  is  just  off  the  presses;  the 
first  edition  will  be  quickly  ex-  ,.♦**  ALEXANDER 
JH  hausted.  For  a  complimen-  y*  HAMILTON 

tary  copy  write  at  once.  ,.***  INSTITUTE 


Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute 

In  Canada,  address  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  Ltd,, 

C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 


INSTITUTE 

«•**  U  Atoor  Plae. 

New  York  CBjr 

,.•*  Send  me  a  copy  of  “  Pro^ 
ress  and  Profits,”  whicHi 
tells  all  about  the  Modem  Mer¬ 
chandising  Course  and  Servioe. 


Biuiim.  Addroi . 
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sales  success, 


(n  Grand  Rapids  Store  Eqnip- 
ment  arc  advantages  found  in 
no  other. 

ImurchsmftUiij.  Interlocking,  in¬ 
terchangeable  units,  permit 
great  nexibility  of  arrange¬ 
ment. 

SundarJirnttimt.  Parts  produced  in 
great  vo  ume  permit  cost  to 
be  cut  to  a  minimum. 
IndhiU^Uf.  Through  personal 
attention  to  each  installation 
individuality  is  secured  for 
each  store. 

tknv  fUmnlmt  ShrUcg.  Available 
for  every  store,  large  or  small, 
new  or  old. 


Grand  Rapids  Star*  Equip.  Carp.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  jrour  latest  Portfi 
Store  Interiors,  without  obligation. 
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